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Your article by Miss Frost on 
I'chelitchew is so fine, and The 
Jewell of the Times is a wonderful 
idea. I look forward to that series, 
it should be a very valuable refer 


ence 
Arice Braptey Davey 
Art Critic, Chicago Sun 
Chicago 
SIR 


rhe letter by Josephine ‘Thomas 
in your March 15 issue intrigued 
me. It so happens that I admire 
the Surrealist painters but find few 
in sympathy with my taste. I read 
many, many denunciations and 
sneers at this form of art (although 
less than formerly) and very, very 
few outright defenders in_ print. 
Therefore I feel compelled to an 
swer the attack of Josephine Thomas. 

The typical reviewer by now no 
longer denounces Surrealism quite 
openly. But they do ignore, slur 
over, or patronizingly sneer at it. 
I am very glad to except the objec 
tive reviews of ART news from 
this class. 

Josephine Thomas states that she 
prefers the early Greek drawings re 
produced to the “psychopathic sor 
didness” of the European Fanta 
sists, Purists, and Surrealists shown 
on the opposite page. Truly the 
early Greek drawings are admirable 
and expressed the simplicity of life 
2500 years ago. However, times have 
changed. No painting of “psycho 
logical sordidness’” can quite equal 
the nightmare of a Hitler-dominated 
world. No matter how “abnormal”’ 
a painting may seem, it can never 
quite equal in horror the Japanese 
military “civilizing” of first the Chi 
nese, then the Dutch, British, and 
Americans. This state of affairs has 
penetrated the subconscious of sen 
sitive European and American artists 
ind resulted in a breakdown of old 
values and forms. Their work may 
be displeasing but they are by 
honest and fecling men—more 
power to them. Let life become 
more normal and I am sure art will 
become more wholesome. 

Yours, etc. 
New York Peter A. JINNO 


Sir: 


Miss Josephine Thomas’ attack 
upon the “Fruits of Exile’ show 
covered in your March 15 issue pro 
vokes me to reply. 

I have no wish to thresh out here 
the validity of Surrealism in our 
modern civilization. I shall limit 
myself to her question: “Has any 
great art of the past dealt with the 
abnormal?” The most superficial 
skimming of history will answer this 
one. Start back with Egyptian and 
Assyrian monsters, half beast, half 
human. Glance at the Roman statues 


EDITOR'S LETTERS 


« 


OR 


of hermaphrodites in the Borghese 
Gallery and the Uffizi, at the N iples 
Museum's gabinetto pornografico, at 
the frankly exhibitionistic paintings 
and sculptures of Pompeii. I will not 
disgust Miss ‘Thomas with descrip 
tions of mediaeval tortures adminis 
tered to martyrs in great works of 
art which any modern psychoanalyst 
would pronounce straight sadism. 
Besides employing monstrosities in 
all forms of decoration, the Renais 
sance introduced a series of Ledas 
which, from Leonardo’s and Michel 
angelo’s lost masterpieces to the So 
doma in the National Gallery, could 
hardly be misunderstood, even by 
the most high-minded. 

It is not only the Latins who are 
so “sordid.”” This sort of thing went 
on in the North too. Did Miss 
Thomas ever see Bosch and Breuge] 
or some of Diirer’s terrifying allego- 
ries?’ Does she remember Rem 
brandt’s Anatomy Lesson, his bloody 
beef carcass, his hideously accurate 
account of the trepanning of a skull 
in the Rijksmuseum? 

Look at the nineteenth century. 
No yellow newspaper ever published 
a worse horror picture than the 
Jacques-Louis David Death of Ma 
rat. Nor is there anything very 
“wholesome” about Baron Gros’ 
view of pest-ridden soldiers dying in 
Jaffa. When Géricault painted his 
Raft of the Medusa, with its over 
tones of cannibalism, like the two 
previously mentioned works, it was 
hailed as a heroic picture. 

No, the Surrealists haven’t a cor 
ner on the abnormal or on unpleas 
ant subjects. These are as old as 
civilization, as old as horror and 
fear, fantasy and strangeness whose 
story they are retelling today. 

Yours, etc. 
RicuHarp GRAlAM 
Sharon, Conn. 


SIR: 

May I compliment you on the 
wonderful colored print of A. E. 
Gallatin’s Composition in the cur 
rent ART News? It is marvelous 
and makes me glad that I renewed 
my subscription, I am _ anxiously 
awaiting prints of more abstractions. 

Dorotuy A. NewHorr 
History Department, 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Sir: 

Does a review of a photography 
show belong on the art page? The 
answer is easily NO, after visiting 
most photography exhibitions. But 
what if a photography show has the 
graphic implicitness of a print show 
in the older media? Isn’t this just 
the kind that the readers of an art 
page would be interested in? 

Yours, etc. 


New York Tue ELEVEN 
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Vuseums Benefit by 
W hitney Sale 


Wi 
Harry 


the breaking up of th 


Pavne Whitney — resi 
dence at Fifth Avenue and 68th 
Street provoked sighs from those 
who deplore the changing face of 


the city and the passing of the pn 


te house, a number of leading 


museums throughout the country 


tedly benefited by the 


} 
Salt of its contents \ 


aye UNneXpCce 
large and 
Costa panel, 
the Madonna and Child with Saints 
TP homas 


handsome Lorenzo 


and Nicodemus was put 


chased during the second davy’s ses 


WHITNEY SALE: 
LORENZO COSTA: “Madonna and Child with Saints Thomas and 


Nicodemus.” 


sion at the 
by an 


Parke-Bernet Galleries 
\ agent for an anonymous 
donor who has announced his in 
tention of presenting it to the Met 
ropolitan. $15,000 was paid for this 
painting. Other prices at the Whit- 
ney Sale include $40,000 for a set 
of four Royal Beauvais tapestries 
after cartoons by Deshayes, which 
will be given to the Philadelphia 
Museum and $20,000 
try of 


for a tapes 
similar manufactury after 
Boucher, destined by an unknown 
benefactor for the Chicago Art In 
stitute. Worcester will get six of a 
Brussels Renaissance series which 
brought $42,000, Cleveland a Louis 
XV bronze doré-mounted commode 
by Caffieri and two further tapes 
tries, the gift totalling $14,700. 





In other ways the influence of 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney con 
itself felt after her 
Following the filing of he; 
will it was disclosed that the Whit 


nev Museum, of 


tinues to make 


cle ith 


which she was 


founder and support, will 


92,5 


further 
while to its 
indefatigable director Juliana Force 
Mrs. Whitney bequeathed d50, 


benefit by 


Bureau of Museum 
Expertizing 
in estimated several false 


\ TITH 
Ryders and Blakelocks to every 


genuine one, and with many doubt 


PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES 


y 
ful works by other Americans in 
circulation, there was a sore need 
for fuller available information 
about the oeuvre of Americans. To 
meet it, the American Art Research 
Council has been formed. Directed 
by Lloyd Goodrich and Hermon 
More of the Whitney Museum, 
there. will be an advisory Commit 
tee of directors and curators of 
about fifteen leading museums and 
the help of outside experts will be 
enlisted. Full data, supplementing 
existing records of such institutions 
as the Frick Art Reference Library, 
will be collected on the work ot 
dead and living American painters, 
with stress on photographs, X-ray, 
and laboratory research. With its 
(Continued on bottom of page 7) 
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VERNISSAGE 


T NIQUE among the activities of the season just drawing 
to a close, the series of five lectures on “Symbolism in 


Modern Art” by Dr. Edgar Wind, during April at the Museum 
of Modern Art, produced a degree of stimulation that would 
be remarkable at any time, let alone at a moment when a con 
centrated audience for art has never been harder to get. While 
it would be unfair to the lecturer to report here on the themes 
he advanced, because they not only represent first essays but 
also are promised for publication in the future, his peculiarly 
humanistic approach to what may be termed the content of 


art deserves special attention. 


If any one contribution to contemporary aesthetics is wanted 
today, it is an intelligent restoration of balance to subject- 
matter in painting. ‘The layman has been fed so long on a 
monotonous diet of apples when not on undiluted geometry 
that his sense for the meaning of what he sees has begun to 
atrophy. ‘To the restoration of faith in the spectator’s own 
vision, therefore, Dr. Wind has been making a real contribu- 
tion, whose imputations stretch far bevond the rather narrow 


held of modern art which his first series covered. I hopefully 
assume that this eminent scholar, whose magnificent exposi- 
tions of the Renaissance ways of thinking and seeing have al- 
ready become classics, took his first series as more or less a 
laboratory, and that he will branch out from Surrealism into 
all forms of modern pictorial expression. 


I:ven thus far, however, he has opened the eyes of his audi- 
ence to an extraordinary degree of perception for the relation- 
ship between art and other advanced forms of contemporary 
life. Which simply proves that toward the understanding of art 
by the intelligent man we badly need the approach of an intel 
ligent man who is neither art critic nor art historian nor artist. 
The rescue from the long, tortuous dead-end down which art 
has estranged itself from the ken of the otherwise literate man, 
can only come through the guidance of the brave outsider who 
is willing to play the role of Stanley. 

A few felicitations legitimately belong to the Museum for 
its sponsorship of Dr. Wind’s series. On those Wednesday 
evenings, the lecture hall really became a living forum, its 
atmosphere charged with ideas—those of Dr. Wind and those 
of his querying audience. Such is the true function of a Modern 


Museum. 


A.M.F. 








Continued from page 6) 


offices at the Whitney Museum, 
the Council’s laboratory work will 
be done at the Brooklyn Museum. 
Opinions as to the authenticity of 
any object they own or are consid 
ering for acquisition will be given 
to any museum but not to private 
individuals. 


Theatre Arts Show 
at the hogg 
Theatre 


_- of the Since 
! 1900” is the title of a small 
but high-keyed exhibition at the 
Fogg Museum of Art arranged in 
connection with Professor Jean 
Joseph Seznec’s Harvard course on 
the contemporary French theatre. 
Among loans to the show are 
Tchelichew’s design for the “Queen 
of the Night’ scene in Mozart’s 
Magic Flute, lent by and 
especially for 
March 15-31 issue). 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the 
Boston Museum include drawings 
by Charles Ricketts for Macbeth, 
a series of Bakst costumes, and 
many other items of both aesthetic 
and _histrionic 


drawn 
ART NEWS {see 


Loans from 


interest. The Fogg 
plans larger eighteenth and nine 
teenth century theatre arts exhibi 
tons as well as one of the work of 
American stage and 
signers for the future. 


costume de 


Rediscovery of a 


Duplessis 
INDERELLA 


A month is the hanging of a fine 
eighteenth century French portrait 
—probably Mme. de Staél by Jo 
seph Duplessis—in San Francisco’s 
M. H. de Young Memorial Mu 


story of the 


canvas had 
been gathering dust in the attic of 
the old de Young house where 
Walter Heil, the Museum’s Direc 


tor, discovered itt. 


seum. For years this 


After cleaning, 
it was found to be in perfect con 
dition, but there were problems of 
attribution, a label on the frame 
reading “Mme. de Staél,” and a 
conflicting inscription on _ the 
stretcher noting that it was a “Por 
trait of Mlle. Dumesnil, actress of 
the ‘Theatre Frangais, by Mme. 
Lebrun.” On stylistic grounds the 
Lebrun authorship was problematic, 
and as the headdress dates the pic 
ture in the 1750s, the actress would 
have been a much older woman at 
the time than the one represented. 
On the other hand, the features 
accord with literary descriptions of 
Mme. de Staél. The style of the 
painting is very similar to works of 
Duplessis who pzinted other mem 
bers of the Necker family. 


American Academy 


Prizes 
N LIEU of the fellowships nor 


mally awarded for travel and 
study abroad, the American Acad 
emy in Rome has this year offered 
cash prizes and medals to winners 
of regional competitions in paint 
ing and sculpture. The Academy's 
usual restriction to unmarried male 
U. S. citizens under 31 years of age 
was maintained. Winners in the 
New York district comprising New 
England and the Middle and South 
\tlantic States were painters James 
P. Barbarite, Albert Gould, Nor 
man P. Joondeph, Edward Sallen 
bach, Isidore Toberoff, and sculp 
tors Elmore Cave, Robert H. Cook, 
Jr.. Angelo Frudakis, Peter J. 
Lupori, John S. Marchese. Each 
will receive $25 and a medal, and 


the designs will be entered into a 
final competition of winners from 
the four districts of the country. 
Mhis will be judged in New York 
on Mav 22. 


A Demuth Show in 
Washington 


EW Americans have been able 

to wield a more succinct pen 
than the late Charles Demuth 
whose watercolors and oils are ex 
hibited in a loan show at the Phil 
lips Memorial Gallery. All 
periods are covered, and in the em 


of his 


bracing review we can see his ex 
ceptional gifts as an illustrator in 
papers as the Turn of the 
Screw capturing in the faces of the 
children all the weird horror of the 
beauti 


such 


Henry James story. How 
fully and delicately he could com 
pose is revealed in the almost ab 
stract late canvas My Egvpt. Other 
important works are the oil Aucas 
sin and Nicollette and the spirited 
watercolors where flowers 
loom large in all their brittle splen 
dor. 


alone 


Philadelphia Gets 


Americans 


RAMATIC and tragic, Franklin 
Watkins’ Suicide in Costume, 
which artist’s 


brought the name 


before a wide public when it was 


awarded first prize at the 1931 
Carnegie International at Pitts 


burgh, has been presented to the 
Museum of Art in 
Watkins’ home city, by anonymous 


Philadelphia 


donors. Other works on this mu 
scum’s fast growing list of Ameri 


can acquisitions include gifts by 





Mr. and Mrs. R. Sturgis Ingersoll, 
Bernard Davis, and George Howe. 
Among the artists are the sculptor 
Archipenko, and painters Arthur 
Carles, Preston Dickinson,  Eil 
shemius, Walt Kuhn, 


O'Keeffe, and John Sloan. 


The Last Word: 


News in Brief 


@ Until June 1 an Art Sale for 
Services will be con 


Georgia 


the Armed 
ducted in the members’ clubrooms 
of the of Modern Art. 
The more than 500 paintings and 
prints donated for the purpose by 
members and of the Mu 
seum include work by more than 


Museum 


friends 


fifty celebrated artists, among them 
Bellows, Daumier, Despiau, Ernst, 
Kane, Lehmbruck, Matisse, Picasso, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and Zorach. The 
sale will with a_ benefit 
garden party on June 1. Admission: 
$2. 


conclude 


@ Winner of this year's $1,50« 
Pulitzer Prize in art was 
Santé Graziani, 
painting at the Yale Art School. 
The prize, awarded each year to a 


artist 


voung 


student in mural 


promising American under 
thirty 
after a judgment of entries sent to 


the National 


years of age, is bestowed 


Academy of Design 


@ Florida institutions have recently 
acquired two works by 
Wheeler Williams. Most 
is the large Fountain of Youth, a 


sculptor 
dramatic 


semi-draped female placed in the 
courtyard of the Norton Gallery at 
West Palm Beach. Palm 
Society of the Four Arts has bought 
the artist’s celebrated pair of ab 


Beach's 


stracted and sinuous Black Panthers 
to flank its entrance. 































GUITOU KNOOP’S 
1942 NEFERTITI 


Among the thirteen portrait 
heads currently exhibited by 
Guitou Knoop, this bronze 
of Valentina is perhaps the 
most interesting for the 
sculptor’s completely mod 
ern adaptation of the forms 
of the famous XVIII Dynas 
tv head of the Egyptian 
Oucen. Within the device 
of posture and _ headdress, 
Miss Knoop has applied her 
own characteristic analysis 
of the subject along with a 
subtle yet convincing like 
ness. As it also appears in 
other heads such as those of 
Serge Koussevitzky, Howard 
Hansen, Mrs. Goodman and 
“Barbara,” this .is modeling 
which seeks after the inner 
quality attained by Despiau, 
vet without his excessive, 
Orientalized penetration and 
hence monotony. The sur- 
faces here are more serene 
and Classical, the approach, 
if less subtle, is more tri-di 
mensional than it is pictorial. 


EXHIBITED AT WILDENSTEIN & CO 
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4 XVI century 
AY vgorod or Pskov 
school “‘Annuncia 
ation right) typ! 
fying in its almost 
dramatic animation 
the art of the Pale 
ologue renascence 
Such a piece was 
painted to sur 
nount the Royal 
Door of the icono 


fasis 


BALTIMORI 


THE SUZDAI 
district, cradle of 
con painting, 1s 
still productive to 
day of a school of 
miniaturists whosc 
decorative cigarette 
box covers, though 
Soviet in subject 
matter, echo the 
identical manner of 
their ancestors (be 
low). 


MUSEUM OI ART 


RUSSIAN ICONS: TIMELY AESTHETIC 


BY ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


lH the Russians so prominent in the apocalyptic events 

of our day, the idea of giving a survey of Russian art at its 
very sources is a timely one. Director Leslie Cheek of the Bal 
timore Museum of Art and his staff have succeeded in bringing 
together an important icon show and in giving it an impressive 
presentation. It was their great good luck to find in this country 
such an array of first rate works as those in the well known 


ie 8 


es 


Jacques Zolotnitzky Collection and the icons collected by the 
late Czar now in the possession of the Hammer Galleries. 
The exhibition in Baltimore is the first more or less com- 
prehensive one opened to the general public since the great 
traveling show organized by Dr. Igor Grabar of the Central 
Restoration Workshops in Moscow, which in 1929 and 1930 
was held in succession in Europe and this country and brought 


“9 


ai 








LENT BY MR 


JACQUES ZOLOTNITZEY 


ONE OF THE earliest items in the exhibition, the fourteenth century 
“Nativity” of the Novgorod School still shows markedly Hellenistic traits 


to the western world the first revelation of an unknown art. 

This implies no reproach to the Western art lovers, as in 
Russia itself the recognition of icons as works of art is of very 
recent date. The writer remembers quite well the excitement 
that flared up among the Russian cognoscenti of some thirty 
years ago when their interest was suddenly drawn to a field 
which until then had attracted only the devotion of religious 
worshipers and the dispassionate inquiries of archaeologists. 

Various circumstances were responsible for the veil which 
for centuries had kept hidden from admiration and study the 
creations of an ancient and traditional art. One of the main 
causes was the early custom of protecting the sacred relic under 
a cover of silver or gold repoussé work intended to conceal all 
of the painting but the face and hands. A layer of boiled lin- 
seed oil which eagerly absorbed the smoke of the candles and 
incense pretty soon would obliterate even those details left open 
by the metal cover. The journeymen in the monastic work- 
shops of the fifteenth and sixteenth century had made a tradi- 
tion of that somber opacity. And towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century the influences of western art brought about 
a complete change in the creative outlook of Russian icon paint- 
ing. The almost abstract handling of spatial relations and the 
use of unmixed sonorous pigments gave way to attempts at 
tri-dimensional perspective and to chiaroscuro obtained through 
mixed tints. Even before the revolution of Peter the Great had 
opened Russia to the civilization of the West, the art of the 
icon had come to an end, and only a run-of-the-mill production 
went on supplying the market. All that remained of the old was 
the stenciled and traced iconography and the technique of egg- 
yolk tempera upon a plaster ground either spread directly on 
the panel or on a canvas glued to the board. 

Fortunately, about the same time, a schism split the Russian 
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Church and those who did not accept the innovations and be- 
came known as “the old believers” saved the ancient icons from 
complete annihilation. From there on, the fate of the ancient 
art follows the destiny of “the old believers.” Persecuted in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, they colonized the north 
and the northeast of the Empire and for the privacy of their 
hidden prayer-rooms they early began collecting ancient icons, 

Ihe nineteenth century brought a more tolerant attitude and 
merchant 
class, were permitted to build chapels in their cemeteries. Fi- 


“the old believers,” many of them of the wealthy 
nally in 1905 their right to build churches and to worship in 
public had been restored. ‘That brought about an immediate, 
vigorous up-swing in the collecting, restoring and classifying of 
icons. Russia soon became aware of their unique beauty. 

In 1913 the first exhibition of icons was held in Moscow and 
in 1914 two reviews dedicated to icon paintings began to ap- 
pear in Moscow and St. Petersburg. Both had soon to be dis- 
continued because of the World War. But the current of inter- 
est started in those early days was powerful enough to carry 
the work of collecting and restoring even through the darkest 
days of religious persecution which followed upon the revolu- 
tion of 1917. The lovers of Russian art owe a debt of gratitude 
to such stalwart defenders of icons as Dr. Igor Grabar, Professor 
\nissimov, Professor Chekotov and others who under most un- 
favorable conditions had undertaken and carried out the inven- 
torizing, cleaning and restoring of priceless pieces abandoned 
The valiant workers even 
succeeded in convincing the Soviet Government of the neces- 
sity of a Central National Restoration Workshop. 

The oldest icons brought to light by the labors of this Work- 
shop belong to the Pre-Mongolian period, and can be ascribed 
to Byzantine Masters or their studios. ‘There are works of im- 


in closed churches and monasteries. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


PATRON OF RUSSIA: “Saint George” by a fifteenth century Moscow 
School artist has jewel-like beauty of color and a striking use of silhouette. 
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HANN COLLECTION 


EASTERN counterpart of Giovanni di Paolo, modern as Chinco, “The 
Fiery Ascent of the Prophet Elijah,” Novgorod School, late XV century 


mense artistic and historic value among them. Such master- 
pieces as Our Lady of Vladimir, brought to Russia from Con- 
stantinople in the eleventh century, the Annunciation and 
Christ with the Golden Hair of the Uspensky Cathedral in 
Moscow, or Saint Demetrios of Thessalonica, dating from the 
twelfth century, among others, show what great models the 
Russian icon painters were given to follow in their formative 
vears. 

The Mongolian invasion in the first half of the thirteenth 
centurv had driven the artists from the invaded Vladimir and 
Suzdal regions to Novgorod, protected by swampy and wooded 
land which stopped the invaders. The rich northern Republic 
of Novgorod, a member of the Hanseatic League, became for 
the following two centuries the center of national Russian icon 
painting. Although still following closely the models of Byzan- 
tium, the Novgorodian School towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century begins to show the elements of a national style 
and reflections of Russian reality. 

All through the fourteenth century, masters from Greece are 
still welcome. The annals extoll the name of Theophanes the 
Greek, who came here in the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century and later moved on to Moscow, where his. disciple An- 
drew Rublov was to achieve immortal fame. The delicate color 
harmonies, fluent lines, and calmly balanced composition of 
Rublov carry forward in a more subtle manner the elements 
of Novgorodian style and dominate the works of the Moscow 
School in the fifteenth century. The next great name introduc- 
ing the sixteenth century is that of Dionysius whose frescoes 
at the Ferapontov Monastery have survived and who is claiined 
by both the Novgorod and the Moscow schools. 


Politically the sixteenth century brings to Moscow the domi- 
nation of the Russian Empire and, together with a Paleologue 
princess brought up in Rome and the Double Headed Eagle, 
the pomp and sumptuousness of the late Byzantine court. New 
didactic and mystic themes make their appearance in the sub- 
ject matter of the icons as well as a greater virtuosity in detail 
and ornamentation. A school founded and supported by the 
immensely rich family of northeastern merchant magnates, the 
Stroganovs, is especially famous for the miniature-like fineness 
of the drawing and the refinement of golden calligraphy. 

The Baltimore Museum has turned over three of its galleries 
to the exhibition. In the first the visitor is greeted by a large 
late Moscow Last Judgment and introduced to the techmque 
of icon painting demonstrated in a series of facsimile reproduc- 
tions of the consecutive states, from panel to a finished icon 
before the last coat of varnish. A large map of Russia helps to 
locate the various schools and interesting X-ray pictures explain 
the probing of old panels for layers of overpainting. 

In the next hall an ambitious attempt is made to give an 
idea of the iconostasis, that typical development in the decora- 
tive scheme of the Russian church. An outgrowth of the 
Templon of the Byzantine churches and formerly only a bar- 
rier between congregation and altar, it has grown in Russian 
churches to the height of a five-tier wall of icons through which 
lead the entrances to the credence, at left, the sacristy, at right, 
and to the altar in the center, the latter known as the Royal 
Door, admitting only the bishop, the priest and the Czar. 

In the same hall some of the finest icons are exhibited, among 
them a beautiful late fifteenth century Novgorodian Our Lady’s 
Protection from the collection Zolotnitzky which is reproduced 


in color upon the cover of this issue. | (Continued on page 28) 





FASHION PLATE of the XVII century, the “Princes David and Con 


stantine in an Attitude of Praver” stresses magnificent costume details. 
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SCANT two hours before the Ger 
/ \ man army arrived in 1940, the 


Schulte left the 
French capital, U. S. bound, taking with 
her the canvases over-optimistically in 


American Antoinette 


tended for a Paris exhibition that June. 
Many of these, together with more re 
cent work, are now on exhibition at 
Bignou. 

No artistic Enoch Arden, though she 
worked for years abroad and felt firmly 
a part of the Paris of Despiau, whose head 
of her is one of his most celebrated por- 
traits, and Segonzac, of whom she has 
made many gracious sketches, this painter 
had been wise enough to retain her 
American identity. She kept to the 
French in France and to the Spanish in 
Spain. But never having any intention 
of pulling up her American roots, she 
regularly visited and exhibited in this 
country. In this she is fortunate among 
newly returned natives whose very seri- 
ous dislocation by the War has been 
overlooked amid the fine newspaper copy 
European-born — exiles 


have furnished. 


BIGNOU GALLERY 


Antoinette Schulte: 
American 


BY DORIS BRIAN 


Many 
United States the brave new world, have 


emigre artists, finding in the 
forthwith, and often spectacularly, em 
barked upon a brand new period. It is a 
less simple matter for Americans. long 
self-exiled in Europe to romanticize in 
paint about their own country. 
Dramatic romanticism, in any event, 
would have been incompatible with the 
honest, well balanced manner of lyrical 
realist ‘l’oni Schulte. One sees this at a 
glance in the show of her sparkling, high 
toned still-lifes, rounded, graceful figures, 
and placid landscapes. She has a_ vast 
admiration for some extreme expressions 
in the work of others and for the deco 
rative fantasies of such artists as the late 
Charles Dufresne, a great friend of hers. 
But there is no nonsense of any kind 
about her own pictures. Sound in draw 
ing, subtle in the color applied with great 
care directly to the canvas, bathed in that 
clear but unfriable light which is peculiar 
to Paris, they present objective, non 
literary subject matter noted with thor 
oughness and taste. It is perhaps in the 





A COMPETENT draftsman, Antoinette Schulte has been a friend of Segonzac, of whom she 
shows a watercolor herewith, and of Despiau, who did the bronze portrait of her (top of page). 
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Contemporary Contour No. 17 


International 





BIGNOU GALLERY 


LESS PORTRAIT than projection of the artist's 
personality is “The Yellow Hat,” 1939 


interest of independence and objectivity 
that, though she has an exceptional flair 
for figure painting—as witnessed by the 
warming and impressive First Commu- 
nion portrait of a little French girl or the 
Pierre bought last year by the Metro 
politan Museum—and has, in addition, 
many psychologically valid portraits to 
her credit, she has never to any degree 
been a portraitist as such. As a matter of 
fact, she will often work from more than 
one model for the same composition. In 
the present show the firmly sensitive 
Contemplation and the spruce The Yel- 
low Hat exemplify this. Quite consciously, 
there is so much more of Schulte than 
of the sitter in these pictures that the 
model is used more for a check-up than 
anything else. ; 

Sympathetic and earnest, her deep 
personal concern about the war has 
nonetheless led to no horror picture out- 
bursts. A New York State landscape of last 
summer is sadder, more broodingly green 
than a treatment of the same view several 
vears ago, but it is only the quieter emo- 
tions which find their way into her work. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Ars Longa at 


BY JAMES W. LANE 


66 LL. passes, art alone untiring stays 

[Ato us.” This admirable sentiment, 
chiseled into the cornice architrave of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 
is really the message of beauty down the 
vears. Yet thrilling though it is, one can 
not help wondering what great changes 
will be wrought in the name of art twenty 
years hence. Changes in painting in the 
last twenty years are already great. Fancy 
Marin and Burchfield residing close to 
Edward Redfield and Cecilia Beaux. Yet 
in the first comprehensive exhibition 
given by the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, the parent body of the Acad 
this Burchfield, a 


non-member, wins the Academy's Award 


emy, comes to pass. 
of Merit medal, which must never go to 
a member of either the Academy or the 
Institute. Cecilia Beaux, 
Gold Medal of the 
before her election to membership in the 
Academy itself in 


won the 
\cademy in 1925 


who 


1933, this year wins 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS 


IN THE BEST modern stage tradition, Robert Edmond Jones’ setting for 
Foolishness” by Paul Vincent Carroll. The scene represents a ruined castle in Ireland. 


the Academy 


Vot the N. A. but the 


American Immortals in 
Their First Exhibition 


the coveted Gold Medal of the Institute 
which is awarded—every ten years—to a 
painter on the basis of his or her life 
work. ‘he three other painters to receive 
it have been Sargent, Blashfield, and 
Melchers, for the Institute though found 
ed in 1898 has been incorporated only 
since 1912. 

Our Institute is patterned on L’ Institut 
de France, except for the difference that 
in the latter scientists can be members, 
while in ours it is just art, music, and 
literature that count. It has two hun 
dred members and includes as a section 
the American Academy, founded in 1904. 
The Academy with its fifty members, 
vacancies among whom are filled from 
the Institute, represents the cream of ar 
tistic distinction. Like the Institute, the 
Academy chooses its roster from such 
artists whose sustained creative labors are 
proven, whose appeal is not necessarily 
based on popular applause or critical ac 


Act II of “The Old 






















LENT BY MRS. CHRISTINA SEDGWICK MARQUAND 


THE SARGENT era recalled by Cecilia Beaux 
in “Mrs. Alexander Sedgwick and Christina.” 


claim, and in whom the Academy honors 
less them than itself. 

This year the Academy is electing to 
membership Eugene Speicher, whose 
Mountaineer of 1929, less free and color- 
ful than his latterday work, hangs next to 
Cecilia Beaux’s delightful Mrs. Alexander 
Sedgwick and Christina. This latter large 
canvas is, as it were, Sargent crossed with 
Whistler, for the brushwork and general 
elegance are Sargentesque, while the 
thoughtful, intellectual qualities — the 
character probing, the chiaroscuro, and 
the philosophy that grey or brown are 
the basis of tone—are from the dandy of 
Chelsea. 

But the new order cometh. Signal hon 
or is given in music to the colored con- 
ductor, Edward Margetson, who led a 
colored choir at the opening ceremonies. 
Like Donal Hord, the untrammeled 
young sculptor from California whose 
granitic and dioritic works express the 
substantiality of Aztec culture, like Peggy 
Bacon and like the brilliant young still- 
life painter Cathal O'Toole, not one 
of them a member of the Institute, Mar- 
getson is a grantee this year, receiving an 
award of $1000 to carry on his work. 
This appreciation of young and new 
blood in the arts is one of the best signs 
that there is no arteriosclerosis in In- 
(Continued on page 28) 


CEZANNE’S heritage 
to the century into 
which he lived but six 
vears: “Le Chateau 
Noir,” the overwhelm 
ingly dramatic view of 
the house from which 
he painted at the end of 
his life, which sums up, 
on a single canvas, the 
whole formal basis of 
his art that led later 
masters into the various 
stvles of abstraction 
The exhibition of 
“Great Nineteenth Cen 
tury Masters’ is re 
viewed on page 24 


PAINTED BY TWO GREAT 19TH CENTURY MASTERS IN 1904 AND 1865: AMERICAN DEBUT gas 
| 4 


EXHIBITED AT PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 
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effect on form. No 
painter since, of any de- 
gree of realism, has been 
able to ignore this 
eighty-vear-old invention. 
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this ART NEWS s _ 
NEWS SERIES OF MASTERPIECES IN AMERICAN ; -N HES 
‘ention. - AMERICAN MUSEUMS NO. 7 CHESTER DALE 


A GREAT EARLY CEZANNE: “THE HOUSE OF PERE LACROIX,” 1873 





COLLECTION, LOAN TO THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON 


LENT BY CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


LENT BY 


DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


Springfield Selects for Its Purchase Prise 


PROMISING YOUNG TALENT IN THIS SECOND MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL 


N Springfield, Massachusetts, the 

Museum likes to consult the 
taste of its public. This was the 
origin of the Purchase Show held 
last year for the first time and en 
joying a 1942 repeat run throughout 
the month of May at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. This year thirty paint 
ings by younger Americans were in 
stalled before the public was called 
in to help in the selection of a work 
for the permanent collection. Bal- 
loting inevitably creates interest 
and museum attendance ran high. 
When the votes were counted the 
choice had fallen to an unphoto- 
graphed dark horse, New York Street 
by Joseph Pieck, a spacious cityscape 
in the characteristic tones of grey 
at which this young artist excels. 

The choice was no easy one for 
the show has much to offer, a cath- 
olic selection having succeeded in 
including nearly every trend. Be- 
yond those illustrated here, there 
are such diverse excursions into fan- 
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LENT BY MIDTOWN GALLERIES 

CONTEMPORARY TRENDS in Springfield’s invited Pur 
chase Show: Warm color, great richness of brushwork, a sophis- 
ticated selection marks Polly Thaver’s “Backs of Houses” (top, 
left). The work of Niles Spencer takes on new life and interest 


in “From the Race Road” (top. right). Julien Binford’s 
expressive figure piece, “Man with Fruit” (above). 


tasy as come from the brushes of 
Darrel Austin, Frederick Haucke, 
and Julian Levi; landscapes by such 
varied technicians as Sepeshy and 
Dorothy Varian; figure pieces all the 
way from Louis Bosa’s brisk skating 
scene to Summer Storm by Stephen 
Csoka. Here also is a shimmering Et- 
nier, the scene set Back of Hatteras 
where the artist often returns to find 
the cold, still water he paints so 
well. A native of Springfield is Fred 
Nagler whose Madonna is frankly 
imitative of Italian old masters. 
Early Moon by George Grosz is ren- 
dered with the swirling Expression- 
ism he reserves for landscapes of the 
Cape. Edmund Quincy and John 
Pellew have both contributed sensi- 
tive suburban views. 

Thus in addition to acting as a 
thermometer of public taste, the 
Springfield show is important. Here 
are some of the best works of a 
younger generation in whose hands 
the future of American painting lies. 
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Regional Annuals Round 
Qut the Season 


ALBAN Y-CLEVELAND - DETROIT- SAN FRANCISCO 


MAY SHOW, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ARI 
IN ETCHING 1st Prize went to H. M. Hahn for ‘““Twenty-one.” 


SCULPTURE’S 1st Prize winner: “They Also Serve,” model for 
bronze or marble by Katharine Gruener Langer (below). 


MAY SHOW, CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM OF ART 


PURCHASE PRIZE of $50, offered by the San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation, went to “The Road,” watercolor by John French (above). 
“Coast Town” won for Erle Loran the Artist’s Fund Prize (below). 


N MUSEUMS all over the country, the customary 

rounding off of the season with an annual or a group 
show is getting under way this month. Detroit has just 
presented fourteen leading Americans, each of them rep- 
resented by a painting so widely known that reproduction 
in these pages seemed unnecessary. At the Albany Institute 
of History and Art a Seventh Annual has assembled 
for local appraisal the 1942 productions of artists residing 
in the Upper Hudson region. Out in the watercolor state, 
there returns for the sixth time to the San Francisco 
Museum the aquarellists’ annual sponsored by the Art 
Association. Entries this year came from many parts of the 
country and gave rise to interesting comparisons with the 
celebrated local product. 

Cleveland’s May Show, now going on its twenty-fourth 
vear, is not only the veteran of the lot but unique in its 
consistent record of making money. Few cities support 
their artists as generously as Cleveland does; rarely in a 
large exhibition do we find talent so justly divided be- 
tween painting, sculpture, and a notable crafts section. 
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LENT BY MR. EDWARD G. ROBINSON, BEVERLY HILLS, TO THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


KUNIYOSHI: “THE DAILY NEWS,” 1935 
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Two Decades 


BY ROSAMUND FROST 


VHERE is something heartening 
‘| ibout a Kuniyoshi show in _ these 
days. It implies liberality and understand 
ing between the Downtown Gallery and 
the painter who has been loyal to them 
since the 1920s. It suggests that twenty 
public and private lenders were anxious 
to go on record as to the integrity of the 
artist. It will undoubtedly garner an im 
portant sum for the coffers of United 
China Relief. Finally, it is the best 
“American” show we have seen all year. 

Not every gallery is kind enough to 
hang a retrospective chronologically, and 
very helpful and illuminating it is. We 
can thus proceed clockwise from the Boy 
With Cow which Sam Lewisohn bought 
out of Kuniyoshi’s first one man show in 
1921—a very startling picture which had 
the critics by the ear because the cow was 
triangular. In it the artist established 
elements of which he did not tire for the 
next six years: poster-flat paint, a color 
scheme as simple yet luscious as any in- 


BRYNER-SCHWAB COLLECTION, LENT TO THE DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


THE EARLY manner which has by now been almost forgotten: “Island of Happiness,” 1925, shows 
a Cubist-sharp line, an ingenuous spirit, a palette dominated by polished browns and_ blacks 


He Shows for 
Chinese Relief 


vented, that captious juggling of angles 
and tweaking of corners which gives the 
work its humor and rhythm and make 
some of our present day long-after-Cubists 
look stale indeed. 

Maine Family, lent by the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, is as full of childish 
delight as any Chagall and a good deal 
more appetizing as to texture. Island of 
Happiness, a two by four heaven the 
color of a well-polished nut, populated 
only by an abandoned lady and an in- 
quisitive crustacean or two, has never 
been out-painted when it comes to know- 
ing innocence. But the sophistication ex- 
tends only to technique, to the way each 
shape and color modifies the one next to 
it: Kuniyoshi’s heart in 1925 was still 
very young. Cock Calling Dawn, with its 
codified animal and leaf shapes, reminds 
us that the painter was even at this time 
an ardent collector of American primi- 
tives. Crowning the series is The Golfer, 
the original cow-leading boy grown up 












LENT BY MR. HERMAN SHULMAN 


KUNIYOSHTI’S light-fingered dexterity is epito 
mized in “The Mirror” painted in 1933. 


and posing now for a real expert whose 
skies are gathering atmosphere as his line 
fines down, but whose browns, greys, and 
whites are still the clou of the picture. 

If we have given a good deal of space 
to these early works it is because the lot 
of them vanished into museums and col- 
lections so long ago that a younger gener- 
ation might have missed them altogether. 
Given their date and utter originality, 
they add inches to the artist’s stature. 

Alabaster Vase and Fruit, 1928, 
launches the next defined style. Suddenly 
Kuniyoshi’s brushwork goes loose, his 
forms intermingle, he dilutes his color 
with white to produce what are probably 
the most distinguished greys since the 
Whistler era. ‘This wall is dominated by 
an enormous still-life, a task that he prob- 
ably set himself just to see if he could 
orchestrate so many colors and objects 
into a whole. With the 1932 Quiet 
Thought enter the women’s portraits. By 
this time you also feel that Kuniyoshi 
had assimilated something from his con 
temporaries—a touch of Brook in the 
pose, a little of Karfiol in the glance, a 
trace of Pascin’s voluptuous softness. 
Perhaps this is the point at which he 
stopped being an Oriental and became 
the American he is today. 

The remaining pictures, which are 
really the important ones in the show, 
have nearly all been extensively seen and 
reproduced. We would like, however, to 
signal Skating with its double perspectives 
whizzing off left and right and the really 
irresistible The Mirror in which 
(Continued on page 25) 
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ARTIST & Gallery 
(and where to find 
ART NEWS’ review 


of each eh bitior 


BOGDANOVICH 
Lilienfeld 
see ART NEWS 
May |. p. 34 


GALLATIN, Passedoit 
see ART NEWS 
May |, p. 33 


HORVATH, No. 10 
(see ART NEWS 
April 15 pe. 30) 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
Howard Devree—H. D 
Edward Aiden Jewell—E. A. J 


bright-hued and well-spaced composi 
seem to be eclectic modern French 
rather than Southern European, with Lau- 
tree, Degas, Matisse and Bonnard as pos- 
sible influences H.D 


tions 


One might be the initial stage of a mechani 
cal drawing; another seems to be rather in 
the Braque tradition; still others appear to 
be just tasteful if superficial arrangements 
of colcr and form; and most of the work 
seems to me pretty much dated Ecole de 
Paris 1930— H.D 


Because of his manner of presentation, one 
might call him a South American Stephen 
Etnier, esnecia'ly in the thinly sainted and 
clearly lighted street scenes and landscapes 
This is pleasing, atmospheric, decorative 
work H.D 


. abstractions, many of which are virtu- 
ally nonobjective despite the often realistic 
titles. His method might perhaps be called, 
within the abstract frame, ‘‘expressionistic.’ 

Sometimes Knaths adopts a semi-natur- 
alistic manner E.A.3j 


; an attractive albeit rather academic 
exhibition. Normandy and Westport with 
still-lifes between, are attractively present- 
ed with a cool freshness of approach and 
with a pleasantly diversified palette. H. D. 


° the theatre series as a whole proves a 
very skillful and often very arresting per- 


formance. It is a case of ‘‘style meets sub- 
ject." . . . Beside it the dim. drab, in- 
determinate style to which, abruptly, he 


shifts in most of the remaining work seems 
flat and flavorless. ga. & 


. the increased sureness with which she 
expresses herself, especially in landscape 
and street scenes. These ca-vases are not 
always organized as we'l as they might be, 
but e kird of basic lyricism is persuasively 
brought out. —E. A.J. 


. . does not push his work very far, forms 
being left undetailed. Brushwork is rather 
flat and heavy, with considerable use of a 
solid medium dark green. A modern French 
idiom seems to dominate the pictures. H. D. 


° in his vigorously brushed oils, his 
swift, sure handlica of figures in water- 
color and his atmospheric etchings in this 
his first show, he revea's true power and 
originality. H. D. 


. has a sense of drama, sometimes em- 
phasized in his liehtina and sometimes in 
his composition. Vigorous brushwork under- 
scores the earnestness ef this work. H. D. 


He has developed a personal style, purely 
decorative, based on extreme simplification 
and a color scheme that does not, save in a 
general way, relate itself to the ‘‘local’’ 
color revealed in nature. E.A.4J. 


: devotes himse'f nowadays almost en- 
tirely to the ‘‘double image’’ . . . which to 
me has never been in the least entertaining. 
in the oils his color can be dreadful. His 
drawings . . are firmly delicate, fine in 
quality and wrought with obvious affection. 

B. &. 8. 


. ehronicles his reactions to Axis brutali- 
ties in substantial rhythms and rather lurid 
color. . . . a curious serenity at times per- 
vades his work, giving hints of a broadening 
and deepening of interests and powers. This 
is Tschacbasov’s best showing thus far. 

H. D. 


These are busy, space-filling compositions— 
Vermont, Jones Beach, school or domestic 
incidents in a kind of American genre of 
today. It is snirited work. H. D. 


UR BOX SCORE OF THE CRITICS 


HERALD TRIBUNE 
Carlyle Burrows—C. B 
Roya! Cortissoz—R. C 


strong in the feeling for design and 
color which characterizes modern European 
art devotes himself to this trend in 


painting with vigor and directness, achiev- 
ing with intense color results which are vital 
in their decorative generalizations but some- 
what heavily and insensitively painted 
c.B 


are nonrepresentational. Mr. Gallatin 
has invented the difierent designs with evi- 
dent taste and clarity and there are no 
accidentals to mar his discreet manipulation 


of line, form and color. There is one orna- 
mental composition well set off in an oval 
R.C 


large and glistening pictures This 
artist condenses much detail in the broad 
plan of his pictures, and with the sure-fire 
aid of sunny atmosphere presents everything 
in its best face and form Cc. B. 


has extended the range of his ideas 

and has clearly deepened and intensified 

his color. The result, generally speaking. 
is considerably more luxurious than before, 
certainly richer in poetic feeling. At the 
same time, the painting of Knaths commands 
respect Cc. B. 


small as they are, they possess a defi- 
nite warmth and seriousness. Most 
appealing of all is a feeling for color which 
transcends ordinary factual statement and 
gives a pleasant atmospheric quality to his 
outdoor scenes c.B 


Not without engaging reflections upon the 
character of the various subjects depicted is 
Mr Meltsner’s personal method of portraying 
these sitters. This is reinforced by a familiar 
simplicity and well qualified to bring out a 
piquant colorfulness in his subjects. C. B. 


it discloses an auspicious aptitude and is, 
in addition, unexpectedly various. Her work 
needs greater deoth and solidity and more 
attentive study cf the skies, but she gives 
evidence of talent. R. C. 


Theugh he has a promising streak of color 
and can occasionaly hit off a fair impression 

and though he is responsive to a 
picturesque motive .. . his drawing is weak 
and he is sadly to seek in his rendition of 
form. Obviously. he has eyes to see but his 
hand requires further training. R. C. 


The remarkable thing about the show is the 
evidence of a'l-around ability—in painting, 
drawing and in use of color—this veteran 
artist demonstrates, for a first-time ex- 
hibitor. Cc. B. 


There are some rough, undigested passages 
in his work, notably in his skies, but he has 
gone steadily ahead in consolidating his 
knowledge and understanding of landscape 
painting problems. Cc. B. 


. in Spagna’s color there is a brooding 
melancholy which characterizes most of his 
painting. But this is varied with deft pat- 
terning and leads to thirgs more pleasirg 
and decorative than depressing. R. C. 


In addition to drawing with quite remark- 
able skill and subtlety he also naints very 
well, as he shows in the new landscapes of 
recent Connecticut vintage; but the most 
extraordinary thing is his gift for fantasy 
and mysticism. c. B. 


A grext deal of this non-conformity is evi- 
denced within a crowded colorful display. 
. . » If Tsehacbasov has a special vision of 
mature more strikingly apparent in one 
aspect of his work than another, it is in his 
flower nieces, where the personal quality is 
attended by some unusual coler. c. B. 


In other exhibits she shows more concern for 
textures and color, the special effects of 
which are hardly conclusive or pleasant, and 
in still others she gets her results simply 
and with agreeable color. c. B. 




































































































SUN 
Henry McBride—H. McB 
Melville Upton—M. U 
Helen Carison—H. C 


He has brilliant color at his command and 
wields a secure and fluent brush. He is one 
of those later impressionists, like Bonnard 
and Vuillard His landscapes done in 
Yugoslavia are richly and solidly presented 
and his still-lifes, done in this country, are 
admirable H. McB 


show him to be in increased possession 
of his forces, to be surer in line, in color 
and in decoration. The best composition 
in the group is the one that faces the visitor 
upon entrance. It is a compact and pleasing 
arrangement in grays and browns, American 
rather than French in accent. H. McB 


. the stupendous mountain peaks in cer- 
tain of the countries to the south of us; the 
fantastically picturesque setting of Rio de 
Janiero. All these are to be found. But 
his surprises lie in such canvases as ‘‘Corri- 
entes Street, Buenos Aires,’’ which in its 
towering skyscrapers suggests downtown New 
York. M.U. 


. it is full of happy surprises in design 
and marked by usually unfailingly entranc- 
ing color. He does not hesitate at times to 
admit his debt to nature for a motif. 

But for all that the personal creative im- 
pulse is there and he makes each canvas 
something peculiarly his own. M.U 


He seems to show to greatest advantage in 
his landscapes, such as ‘‘Bryant Park. New 
York,”’ “The Spring, Twingham Valley’’ 
and ‘‘Winter Scene, Westport.’ M. U. 


The suave yet sure craftsmanship and the 
keen and sympathetic insight he brings upon 
his sitters are well known. In such work as 
this, of course, he receives ~o little aid 
from his sitters both in comeliness and in 
the ability to be either themselves or some 
one else as the occasion may demand 
M.U. 


is at her clearest and most effective, 

in her painting of “Pink and White Lilies."’ 
. The landscapes, of which there are 
many, are imbued with feeling, and have 
passages of good painting, but are over- 
complicated. H. McB. 


While he does not confine himself to land- 
scape, he seems to show to greatest advan- 
tage in that field. He has something of a 
style of his own and a palette that inclines 
to greys. M. U. 


. an artist with an aptitude for recordirg 
the actual pageantry of life... . he has a 
free, untrammeled method, especially com- 
mendable in the way he shuns the obvious 
in his compositions. H. McB. 


The artist is apparently content to record 
things as he finds them and there seems no 
reason to question his varacity, as he is 
obviously a sincere and earnest painter. 
M.U 


. . » has the makings of an individual style 
and seems to be on the way toward it. His 
color is his best asset. . . . When the artist 
symbolizes the emotions of human beings he 
is not so imoressive. H. McB. 


Metamorphosis, in fact, is Pavel Tchelit- 
echew's middle name, and he is never able 
to resist embroidering into a shadow as 
many figures as Dostoievsky would put into 
a full-length novel. This doesn’t interfere 
with the fact that the artist is an exquisite 
draftsman and a man of genius. H. McB. 


. . takes advantage of the liberty and lax- 
ity that the expressionist method encourages 
and treats form seriously only when extreme 
necessity demands. For all that... he 
achieves unusually rich and glowing color 
oftener than not. M.U. 


. seems never to have appeared to 
Greater advantage than in her present show. 
She has a fine sense of design and really 
delightful color, and seems to be forging 
ahead all along the line. In some of her 
eanvases she has essayed the pointillist, or 
stippling method of applying color. M. U. 


CONSENSUS OF NEW YORK REVIEWERS: 
OPINIONS OF 
CONDENSED 


ONE 
QuicK 


MAN SHOWS 


FOR REFERENCE 


JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
Margaret Breuning—M. B 

WORLD-TELEGRAM 
Emily Genauer—E. G 


while he does in his bright color juxta-. 
positions suggest the Dutchman (Van Gogh), 
in his design Matisse, and in his brushwork 
and figure painting Renoir, he seems to 
have fused the essence of all of them in a 


new, fresh, luminous expression which is 
oddly personal and, even more oddly, Amer. 
ican E. G. 

precise, carefully calculated ar. 
rangements of geometrical shapes usually 
painted in flat, unpatterned areas of cool 
color Gallatin weighs tone against 
tone, shape against shape, juggling them 


with a mathematical precision that yet re- 
suits in something charmingly decorative. 


E.G. 


° are not picturesque scenes from a 
tourist's sketch book, but first-hand records 
of places lived in, thoroughly known by the 
artist, who gives a vivid translation of 
them in a highly personal palette, and who 
has mingled emotion on this palette with 
his glowing colors M. B. 


These paintings do not renay an idle glance, 
but are immensely rewarding to a thoughtful 
survey, when they come to life—color, line, 
rhythms, light pattern, all congruously re- 
lated in an immense vitality of expression. 

M. B. 


Mason is a competent enough painter. He 
turns out pleasant, picturesque, forthright 
studies of verdant landscapes and such. But 
except for the loose and gay Refreshment, 
Key West and Canal, his work is on the 
obvious side E. G. 


it is almost as if there were two Pau! Melts- 


ners. . On the one side you have 
the Meltsner who paints brittle, stylized, 
and slickly decorative portraits. . . . On the 


other side, you have the Meltsner responsible 


for . . . landseapes and studies of refugee 
children done with tenderness and warmth. 
E. G. 


He paints with breadth and freedom, build- 
ing up design with large areas of color which 
has a latent richness but which never be- 
comes garish or vehement. .. . In fact there 
is a certain sobriety and reticence in these 
pictorial statements which bring direct con- 
vietion. M. B. 


He builds his compositions of broad planes 
of luminous color, lays it on with vigorous 
brush strokes, achieves most satisfying tonal 
variations he has a robustness and 
vigor which are quite his own. E. G. 


The artist knows the world that he paints, 
he has lived close to it, but he does not 
make records of ‘t but pictures that trans- 


late his visual experiences on his own 
terms. It is good painting and promises 
better. M. B. 


. is able to translate his ideas with emo- 
tional vividness, partly through the limite? 
yet p'angent notes of his palette, and partly 
through his simplified and forceful designs. 
His work appears to have grown broader, 
beth in range of color and in more diversi- 
fied expression, yet its intensity remains. 

M.B. 


Apparently all this has great Freudian sig- 
nificance. | don’t pretend to understand 
what that significance may be. As pictures, 
however, | find them banal and dull, par- 
ticularly with respect to color. Tehelitchew’s 
drawings, however, are very fine. E. G. 


there are flashes of strength and an 
arresting opulent stained-glass kind of color 
arrangement. In one or two canvases 
there is somethirg which faint!v sugnests the 
design and the figures of old Contic texti'es, 
but most of his work is sloppy, arbitrary to 
no emotional or aesthetic purpose | ca” di- 
vine, and generally denressing. E. G. 


. the fiaure pieces take precedence by 
reason of their effective composition and 
building up of form through fusing of line 
and color. ‘‘Reading’’ and ‘Activity Pro- 
gram” were especia'ly noted, as well as the 
landscape, ‘‘Jones Bearh,’’ and the flower 
piece, “July Bouquet.’’ M. B. 
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THE PASSING SHOWS 


JOSEPH STELLA; C. BENNETT LINDER 


latest show at the 


Galleries 


Stella in his 


Knoedler 


sensiti\ fy 


[* ALL sorts of little ways Joseph 


proclaims his 
First, there is his use of 
the red, like the one in deep red 
plush. that declares him the Neapol 
tan—the same red which the pom 
poms of tiny horses in the streets of 
Naples sport He 
with this 
tamian-ceramics blue, entrancing in 
The Red Leaf, Barbadoes. Secondly, 
there is his ability to see elemental 


uses In conjunc 


tion a sort of Mesopo 


KNOEDLER 
|. STELLA: “Spring in the Bronx.” 


GALLERIES 


things in an even more elemental, 


because original, way. One has to go 


back to Rousseau to find the heavy 


sweetness of the spring as simply 
treated as it is in Spring in the 
Vhirdly, Stella is an 


of unpredictable versatility and vig 


Bronx irtist 
or. The man who painted the gat 
ish, sugared, streamlined Profile with 
a Veil also painted the impression 
Saint and the ‘Tarda 
Senectus and the Building in Con 
struction. If you begin to think that 
Stella’s hits the 


eye, don’t miss the pastels on the 


istic Peter 


sweetness you in 


(in other words, don’t take 
the elevator down ) 


stairway 
for such studies 
as that of the wood duck are mas 
terly. Yet are, as Jerome 
Mellquist says of Stella in his cur- 


here we 


rent book on American art, viewing 
the 
conception and a specific 


coincidence of a fresh world 
American 
reference. 

work be 
speaks the lover of golden envelop 


ing air is C. 


\ portraitist whose 
Bennett Linder, the 
Finnish-born oil painter, whose ex 
hibition is in the downstairs galler 
it Knoedler’s. Mr 
excellent job when he can sift sun 
light 


Linder does an 


across features or the com 
position. Finnish Girl Sewing is in 
the spirit of Zorn while the portrait 
of Emerson Chamberlain represents 
a happy, as Algerian Peddler repre 
sents an unhappy, old man. These 
three canvases have particular char 
acter, in an intimate delineation of 


which the artist excels. c 24.. 


TANGUY: SURREALISM’S PURIST 


ona 1927 when he first showed 
WJ with the Surrealists, T’anguy has 
been painting with such absorption 
ind painstaking insistence upon 
mastering his craft that time and 
again other walked off 
with the had 


been working on for years. Long 


men have 


credit for ideas he 
before Dali, Tanguy discovered how 
certain non-representational shapes 
could set up a train of disturbing 
ideas. He discovered how the spec 
tator could be drawn into a picture 
by the suction of vast distances and 
how these distances could be im 
measurably lengthened by tiny re 
ceeding objects and a long shadow 
or two out toward the 
horizon. Lastly, he apprehended the 
vast power of the dream over the 


thrown 


waking mind. However, as he never 
combined this with sleight-of-hand 
or showmanship it never produced 
a sensation or a new adjective or a 
spiraling of prices. 

Tanguy’s current exhibition at 
the Pierre Matisse Gallery, all can 


vases done since 1940, presents the 


ultimate in technical achievement 
plus a new insistence on color (al 
though the latter is so discreet that, 
except in the majestic blues of Deux 
fois du noir, it hasn’t really af 
fected the nature of his work). His 
actual brushing has taken on, if 
possible, luster. ‘The 
forms in Vin miel et huile might 


indeed be 


even more 


made out of oil and 
honey or even that voluptuous sub 
stance that was called peau d’ange 
in Paris. Though Tanguy long ago 
abolished identity tags, these forms 
are growing into increasingly living 


and fleshy organisms. They have 
acquired motion too, infinitely 
slowed down of course by a still 


breathless air, but a kind of rhyth 
mic ameeba-like expansion and con 
traction. This sense of a vacuum 
filled with life, this ability to paint 
a picture of utter loneliness without 
a trace of melancholy is what gives 
Tanguy’s painting its particular 
power. In his latest show this purist 
among Surrealists has put his point 


over with the best of them. R. I 





BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


GEORGE GROSZ: “Café,” pen and ink, 1920 


LIFE LINES BY MODERN MASTERS 


IKE most seasonal reviews. a 
4 statement of the gallery’s artis 


Modern 
Buchholz is a 


tic credo, “Aspects of 


Drawing” at great 
deal more than that since this gal 
lery has been the American sponsor 
of many of the most vital moderns 
and has called in the work of others 
to fill out the gaps. What is stressed 
here is the “‘contemporary conflict 
ot form,” and this we find expressed 
in sixty-eight drawings by thirty-two 
painters and nine sculptors each of 
whom has been an influential force 
in twentieth century art. 

That there is variation from an 


early, realistic pencil portrait by 


Beckmann to an Yves ‘Tanguy 
dream, from a Grosz Café drawn in 


vitriol to a Feininger abstraction, 


goes without saying. Since drawings 
by artists whose true mediums are 
oils or stone are apt to be close to 
the pulse, a great many revelant 
about the aesthetic 
forces at work behind the best ex 
pressions can probably be formed 
from visiting and revisiting this ex 
hibition. 


conclusions 


Some of the individual artists are 


also well enough represented to 
constitute minor shows within the 
show, among them Klee, with rare 
early pen studies; Kokoschka, whose 
images are clearer in ink than in 
whom we can trace 
from Guitarre and Bottle of 1909 
to the significant frenzy on blue 
paper that is the Minotaur, done 


IN 1933. D. B. 


oils; Picasso 


DOVE, ABSTRACT POET OF COLOR 


HE charm of Arthur Dove is 

not so much that he is abstract 
as that his like Georgia 
O’Keeffe’s, sort of seraphic 
purity. Enjoy, for instance, Partly 


Cloudy, one of the oils at An Amer 


color, 
has 


ican Place. The sapphire blue which 
sings so easily against a mouse grey, 
with a transitional interpolation of 
greenish yellow, makes a picture of 
pure poetry. Maybe works of nature, 


as Dove says, are abstract, but 
Dove’s meaning is often difficult 
for Citizen John Doe to follow. 


Some day, thirty or forty years from 
now, it won’t be and then he will 
have seen his wish of “thoughts 
that fit like air” come true. 

Right now Dove's intention is 
integral but what he achieves only 
partial—due to our benighted com 
prehension. ““1941’’ does look as 
though it had a few piquant ideas 
—like the world, the donkey, blast 
ing itself into extermination. In any 
case, Dove’s forms are wonderfully 
plastic and vibrant (how they would 
appeal to an Arabian!), and there 





PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 
YVES TANGUY: “Vin miel et huile.” 
























































LILIFNFELD GALLERY 


LYONEL FEININGER: “In the Channel.” 


is nothing boring about work which 
by its color alone can lift up the 
heart Iw. 


GROUP 

NEVEN contemporary 
9 on the agenda at the Lilien 
feld Galleries—Dusti Bonge, Wer 
ner Drewes, Lyonel Feininger, Paul 
Mommer, B.J.O. Nordfeldt, Man 
fred Schwartz, and Jean Watson. 
The three works from Feininger’s 


Americans 


studio are all late period, but differ 
among themselves in technique, the 
eight sailboats racing beneath the 
bend of a primary-colors rainbow 
being dernier cri Feininger, while In 
the Channel is more abstract and 
earlier. All of the three Nordfeldt 
contributions are lovely and power 
ful. Manfred Schwartz’s blue-out 
lined cathedral and his red box are 
colorful; on the other hand, Mom 
mer’s work is black, somber, and 
inspiringly massive. Jean Watson's 
Seascape is Marinesque but too 
stormy. Ss 


IMPRESSIONIST 


NVAKEN as meaning a method 

rather than a school, the term 
Impressionist at Marie Sterner has 
brought unexpected neighbors to 
roost around the one large sketchv 
Monet river scene. To the right 
hangs a thistledown nude by Paul 
Clemens, elsewhere a furious red 
vellow banner of a painting by the 
Chinese artist Yun Gee, who shows 
more taste and color sense in a 
smaller one of skyscrapers. Of sev 
eral by Maneé-Katz we preferred his 
delicate little seascapes to the whirl 
wind bunches of flowers. Edy Le 
grand shows a high-colored view of 
a European city. R. F. 


SELECTION 
NE of the cleanest-cut, yet sug- 
gestive, Hobson Pittmans we 
have ever seen is the feature in an 


excellent group show at Milch’s. As 
usual the Pittman makes the most 
of a wellnigh empty room, seated 
in which, behind the high back of 
1 chair, is the only partly visible 
form of a person reading. A bright 
lamp casts a radiance, as of kero 
sene-lamp days, over a rug. Nothing 
suggests better than this composi 
tion the “mines of deep and silent 
thought” in which the troglodytic 
reader delves. Other good pictures 
ire the Laufman landscape (with 
its blue note in the shanty keving 
the canvas to coolness); the Speight 
landscape Hay for the City’s Horses, 
characteristically cn the outskirts of 
the metropolis; a Farnsworth por 
trait; a winning Adelaide de Groot 
lakescape; a dewy, patterned Isen 
burger; and Helen Sawyer’s Rich 


Poppies. J.W.l 


CHILDREN 
| ipncong THOUSAND MILES 


apart, the children of Benning 
ton, Vermont, and those of Taxco, 
Mexico, have been taught in differ 
ent seasons of the year by the same 
art teacher, Elsa Rogo, or Mrs. 
Stefan Hirsch. ‘Their watercolors 
and oils at the Bonestell Galleries 
show fine aesthetic qualities, espe 
cially in the Mexican section, while 
in the work from Bennington a 
frightening Rouault-like Mask by 
Marmete an austere 
Monument by Dennis Creighton are 
good things. The catalogue with a 
foreword by Lewis Mumford and a 
cover design by Stefan Hirsch adapt 
ed from one of the Mexican water 
colors rounds out a stimulating ex 
hibition. a 


Corliss and 


HOVANNES 


URNING to War work, sculptor 
stylist John Hovannes has au- 
thored an exceptional series of 
patinaed plaster portraits of women 
active in the Wat effort. These are 
exhibited under the auspices of the 


American Women’s Voluntary Serv 
ices at the Lady Hamilton Room 
on Gimbel’s fifth floor. To be sold 
for A.W.V.S. benefit, the portraits 
of ladies in the news are the fruit 
of two months intensive work, most 
of the sixteen being the product 
of a single sitting. As such they ar 


completely re markable. Hovannes 


can sculpt a fine portrait sketch, 
but his real reputation stems from 
his use of plaster as a bona fide 
medium rather than as a substitute 
for costlier material. Few other 
sculptors have developed _plaster’s 
potentialities. Hovannes does so in 
pictorial high reliefs, modeled with 
inimation and making full use of 
light and 


shade contrast. Several 


of these—war themes—are included 


in the exhibition D.B 


DRAWINGS 
i Perls Galleries present “A 

Century of Draftsmanship.” ‘The 
names they star make an imposing 
roster. Some of the works them 
selves are important, like the two 
watercolors of sailors done when 
Lautrec was only sixteen or like the 
precursive Surrealism of Picasso seen 
in his Minotaure of 1933. There is 
a pencil sketch for 
Utrillo, significant 


a painting by 
because of its 

fierce Circus 
Trainer by Rouault. On the side of 
Manet’s delicate 
drawing of A Young Girl with Bon 
net. Draftsmanship in a century has 


colors notes and a 


the demure is 


thus changed from what Leonardo 
called “the invisible outline,” as 
seen in Degas, to the broad, plastic, 
visible contours loved by Rouault, 
Scharv, and Segonzac. rw. ! 


SEASONS END 
HE remarkable batting average 
Wakefield 


Gallery is a source of wonder to 


maintained by the 


those who drop in here often. Some 
of the exhibitions have been fuller 
packed with interest than others, 
but there has never been a dull 
one, never a completely pedestrian 
painter. ‘hese impressions are defi 
nitely substantiated by the group 
show now current which includes 
a review of past seasons and a pre 
view of coming ones. Among the 
new work the Surrealist watercolors 
by Schulz-Wols who, without de 
riving from Klee, can be put in the 
same general category as that great 
artist, piques the appetite for more, 
Others are Betty Parsons, the di 
rector to whose cultivated taste the 
Gallery's high score can be attrib 
uted; the Surrealists Walter Murch 
and Alfonso Ossorio; the bright nar 
rative fantasist David Hill; Maxime 
Kopf who evokes visions of Marti 
nique out ot wet watercolors: 
Charles Owens, ‘Tibor Gergely, Ed 
ward Melcarth, and others. D.B 


PEASE 


B* way of substantial refreshment 
the Morton Galleries offer the 
first show of watercolors by Dorothy 
Pease, a young woman who seems 
to know her wavy about in the realm 
of aquarelle. The landscapes and 
flower arrangements, all abstracted 
in the interest of heightened com 
position, and all three dimensional 
in feeling, are solid and fresh. The 
secret of the unusual quality she 
achieves probably lies in the fact 
that dark tones predominate but are 
enlivened by just the right amount 
of transparent, brilliant 
in just the right places. D. B. 


notation 


SCHWIEDER GROUP 


GROUP of artists who have 
‘i worked in one studio for ten 
vears yet are still pursuing absolute 
ly individual lines approaches a nine 





MORTON GALLERIES 


DOROTHY PEASE: “World's Fair.” 
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lays’ wonder. ‘The answer lies in 
the personality of the man who di 


tc them. “If I tind one small area 


TCL t 


n a pupil’s canvas which I feel is 


all true to him—I save 


The as 


truc ibove 
t.” savs Arthur Schwieder. 
spiring artist 1s then urged to fol 
low this line, with often surprising 
ly good results. 

l'o prove what viewpoint can do, 
several versions of one theme are 
hung in the group’s tenth annual 
it Montross 
s a conventional still-life to Alice 


hus Grandpa’s ‘Table 


Sheldon, a charming little intimiste 
interior to Charlotte Tvroler, and 
a carneval of brilliant impasto for 
the bold and hasty Jean Hughey. 
Among the others we enjoyed Pri 
vate Fulton Crosbie’s slightly cock 


eved posters; Irma F. Bacharach’s 


idmirably painted Nude; Roslyn 
Loring’s Cézanne-like, fluid color; 
ind Paul S. Rodgers’ tight little 
twists of rosebuds R. I 


PRINTS 
TTEYHE’S War 
\ those by 

C.R.W 


co, and 


Prints include 
Daumier, Masereel, 
Nevinson, Kerr Eby, Oroz 

Harry Stern 
Man, Dau 


mier’s La Maudite, and Nevinson’s 


Sternberg 
berg’s Brotherhood of 


That Cursed Wood have their tron 
ical messages to unfold. 

Kennedy's offer 
in a 


more peaceful 


pabulum show of 


sporting 
prints. Here an outstanding print is 
I'he Stymie, subtitled A Foursome 
at North Berwick in the Forties, by 
J. C. Dollman (1899), but there 
ire many others of interesting vin 
tage and authorship. Don’t miss the 
bird paintings by Athos Menaboni, 
oils on paper by a coming man, 
which are in the middle gallery. 
"hese birds are in the tradition of 
Audubon, only better drawn and 
gaver, if without his austere and 


often abstract beauty. J. W. 1. 


HOVEY-KING 
“TJARBORS - and 
happy title of the show of egg 
temperas on paper by Margaret Hos 
kins at the No. 10 Gallery, repre 
sents such places seen on the rugged 
shores of New England from Massa 
chusetts to the Gaspé. Margaret 
Hoskins lays emphasis upon ser 
pentining rhythms in shore, road, 
cloud, and hill and does this best in 
Penobscot Bay, Great Rock, and 
Grand Vallée. 
Rita Hovey-King’s show of por- 
traits at the same gallery, of which 


Headlands,” 


she is directress, is termed Friends 
and Neighbors. A former student 
of the Pennsylvania Academy and 
of Wayman Adams, she handles 
form nicely and rightly. When she 
uses higher color notes, her modu 
lation suffers. She does best with 


closely related color, as in Saranac 
Lake Beard (where the landscape 
background is sympathetically done ) 


or with one color, as in Hunting 
Pink J. Ww. 


LECHAY 

N° MORE than Whistler does 
14 Myron Lechay (at the Valen 
tine Gallery) believe in painting too 
realistic a picture. He is a marvel 
ously refined artist, whose oils of 
Southern houses in New Orleans are 
veritable dream pictures, with little 
paint and that in stippled touches, 
and with cleverly adapted sort of 
reverse perspective which, like the 
curves on the Parthenon steps, 
gives a broad-bayed appearance of 
tactility and the eye goes hurtling 
across an expanse of window or 
balcony. His compositions are so 
well-ordered that when Mondrian 
went to see them the other day and 
got Mr. Dudensing to turn one of 
them upside down, he thoroughly 
approved the effect: it passed muster 
as an air-tight project. The colors 
in Lechay’s work are of the most 
pastel sort, but there is no effemi 
nacy either in them or in the way 
he uses them. The painting of the 
walk overhung by a cluster of roses 


is a Case in point. SW. B. 


TSCHACBASOV 


NY artist who can paint a land 
LX scape without using a touch of 
real green or a marine in blazing 
reds and blacks without so much as 
a suggestion of blue—and get away 
with it—has fertile imagination and 
a lot of ability up his 
sleeve. Tschacbasov at A.C.A. has 
that, and more besides. War pic 
tures are the newest product in the 
exhibition and typical of these is 
Der Fiihrer, subtitled The Mosquito 
who dreamed he was a bird. Power 
fully symbolical rather than Surreal, 
it literally and figuratively emerges 


coloristic 





NO. 10 GALLERY 


RITA HOVEY - KING: 
Lake Beard.” 


“Saranac 


thick 


in this series was too 


from the canvas in paint. 
I'schacbasov 
excited to work out his patterns, 
and in his impatience became en 
tangled in whorls of too much im 
pasto. But the artist knows that 
there is than 
squeezing the colors from the tube, 


and when he works flatly 


more to painting 
using 
thinner colors and a more delicate 
palette for flowers or for stylized, 
placid, and memorable figures he 
can be at the same time both subtle 
and monumentally impressive. D. B 


DIX; COLLECTORS 
"Pyadiencdeccsmehd ARTS in 
4 


presenting Harry Dix’s oils and 
pastels shows a painter who has 
certain power, especially in the latter 
medium. Dix has strict probity of 


VALENTINE GALLERY 
MYRON LECHAY: “New Or 


leans.” 


drawing and sternness of composi 
tion, but one gets the feeling that 
he is more poetic and more success 
ful when he lets the bars down. 
Then, when his skies become more 
flecked with clouds, as in Demoli 
tion, or his buildings and vegeta 
tion become looser, as in Red 
Church, he seems less bleak. Even 
the San Francisco Gothic. cannot 
escape the imputation of airlessness. 

The Collectors of American Art, 
a sort of members’ club associated 
with Contemporary Arts, presents 
the products of three painters whose 
work has been purchased for allo 
cation to members. These artists 
are Cle Kinney, Walter Kuhlman, 
and Walter Miles. The three do 
different things. Kuhlman _ uses 
gouache, making dark, stormy com 
positions. The line has “go” and 
if the composition does not hug 
home, there is good color, like the 
cold yellow of Winter Day and the 
dark greys of Hunting Weather. 
As good draftsmanship but better 


composition is seen in the work 





CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


HARRY DIX: “Demolition.” 


of Walter Miles, whose lake and 
indigo Cloisters is a high note. Cle 
Kinney has almost an abstraction 
ist’s viewpoint, but at the present 


he puts too much in. jy. W.L. 


DERUJINSKY 


HE exhibit of religious sculpture 

at the Guild Gallery by the 
Russian Gleb Derujinsky has been 
noteworthy. He works with not 
quite equal distinction in stone and 
wood, his wooden sculpture, like 
The Deposition (the 14th Station 
of the Cross for the Cardinal Haves 
Memorial Chapel) being generally 
superior. Yet one very fine marble, 
the Rodinesque Angel of Sorrow. 
has been added to his oeuvre, and 
this plus the Presentation in the 
Temple, in oak, and a Pieta, in 
walnut, are the most inspiring re 
ligious however 
neglect a very human Mother and 
Child and the statue of Natalie by 
the door. 


pieces. Do not 


i. We. 


DUFY; PHOTOS 


“MMHE answer to those who doubt, 
from those who work in si 
lence” is what Thérése Bonney calls 
the group of Dufy watercolors and 
of excellent recent photographs of 
Matisse, Bonnard, Rouault, Dufy, 
Maillol, and others which she 
brought with her from France and 
exhibited in a most nostalgic yet 
reassuring display at Bignou. 

All dated 1941, the ten Dufys, 
mostly arrangements of roses, are 
graceful, tempting, and quiet. Their 
flavor, unquestionably Dufyesque, 
seems to be diluted. But one might 
be looking between the lines for 
writing which isn’t there. D. B. 


MONTY 
OREIGNERS in the midst of a 
city often see stranger beauties 
than the residents. Whistler saw a 


queerer London than Londoners 
did, but he saw a more beautiful 


43 


































































































































































me, and it will outlast the more 
ographic Londons of Constabk 
ind Hogarth. In New York new 
arrivals, like Thoeny, Magni, and 
Monty, 
so. Thoeny and Magni have already 
been extolled in ART 
Montvy’s first one man show (at the 
Gallery of Modern Art) did not 


break until a few days ago 


phot 


have decided viewpoints al 
News, but 
hese 


three men in their skyscraperscapes 


do without animation on the ground 


or sea level: there are no cars, peo 
ple, boats, or buses. They concen 
trate on pure form and_ texture 


ilone. Montv, who has exhibited in 


France, latter by 


builds up the 
ross-hatching and in a canvas like 
The Yellow Sunset, with the use of 
in Orange yellow in impressionistic 
spots, the tuftvy look of a rag-rug 
emerges. His New York Skvline. 
however, appears more constructed 
ind is splendid in purplish tone, 
while Venice in New York fitly 


simplihes the North River. y.w.1 


19TH CENTURY 
oe R its didactic values, 


it is a delightful 
group of eleven pictures which has 
been assembled by Paul Rosenberg 
idmissions going to the Navy Relief 
Society) under the title of “Great 
Masters of the Nineteenth Centur 
—Corot to Van Gogh” (see repro 
ductions on page 14). The choice 
of these pictures, according to the 
catalogue, was based on the influ 
ence the respective author wielded 
upon the twentieth 
prove that “‘art is In perpetual 
evolution, that there are no fixed 
points.” Well, that is nothing if 
not an all importent viewpoint: to 
look at painting of the past in the 
same way that artists do 


thoroughly 


century, to 


It means, 
m a sense, regarding these painters 
more for their way of seeing than 


for their wav of painting—and vour 





own way of seeing as their progeny, 
making your eyes part of a constant 
stream of visual experience as old 
as the tradition of painting itself 
Such good intentions deserve to 
be still more completely and in 
cisively realized than.in the present 
show with its various limitations— 
of space, of time, and of the admit 
ted wish to show less familiar pic 
tures. Yet there is enough meat for 
thought in it to carry away far 
more than the ordinary quantity of 
stimulation, along with the pure 
pleasure of seeing at least a_ half 
dozen pictures never before shown 
in New York. Of these, three, curi 
ously, show their painters at mo 
ments so early in their careers that 
at first glance it is difficult to see 
just how in this form they influ 
enced our century. Yet in Manet’s 
Bullfight of 1865 the light has be 
come superior to mere human action 
just as powerfully and exemplarils 
as in his works of nearly two dec 
ades later. Monet’s Sainte-Adresse 


24 





AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 


ARTHUR HALMI 


brunn Park, Vienna, 


“Guard, Schon 
1556 


of 1871, lovely vision of a brilhant 
Channel beach, 
despite its pre-Impressionist date, 


summer day on 


clearly indicates the solid areas of 
form through color with which he 
was to teach the abstractionists 
And Pissarro’s Route de Versailles 
of 1870, simple and charming in its 
pure, unaffected genre, precociously 
breaks up the source of light in an 
ticipation of Pointillism thirty years 
later. The 


teaches a few things the twentieth 


Renoir, quite mature, 
century somehow has never learned 
to do as well as its teacher: the vir 
tuoso use of color to the extent of 
dominating and __ sentimentalizing 
Renoir’s 
own hands it is not short of a mas 


pictorial matter; vet in 
terpiece. 

But the real triumph belongs to 
a late work, Cézanne’s Chateau 
Noir of 1904-06, where the great 
est teachings of the greatest inno 
vator of the nineteenth century are 
carried over into the next bv the 
artist himself. However, for all its 
epitomization of formal painting 
this picture shows a Cézanne with 
which the painters of our own time 
have not vet in all respects caught 


up. A. M. I 


HALMI; KONI 


ERHAPS no happier memorial 

exhibition could have been ar 
ranged for the late internationally 
noted portraitist, Arthur Halmi, 
than the display of his never before 
exhibited drawings at the American 
British Art Center. Ranging from 
finished pencil portraits to the 
merest jottings, they speak some 
times with the voice of a Middle 
European Daumier or  Lautrec, 
sometimes as a Hungarian Charles 
Dana Gibson of the expansive "8os 
and ‘gos. Most important, though 
they were personal reminders and 
records probably never intended for 
public exhibition, they attest to the 
sureness of taste and control of 
hand this artist at all times com 
manded. 

Nicolaus Koni, a young Hun 
garian sculptor with a flair for the 






monumental already known in Eu 
rope, now exhibits at this gallery 
His Pilsudski and his histrionic Soul 
ot Rotterdam, both emerging Rodin 
esquely from the stone, have power 
is do his veracious portraits of a 
number of celebrities. Other aspects 
ippear in his sculptural drawings, 
some small figures and a large, linear 
walnut Crucifixion. Upstairs, paint 
ings bv the Centei’s varied and well 


} 


known members include some of 


their best work D.B 


QUINTET 
7 five 

Connecticut, presented at th 
Babcock Galleries are Leslie Ran 
dall, Gail Symon, Revington Arthur, 
Mildred Hicks, and Frederick Hicks 
Arthur’s little oil, The Pool, is ad 


mirable in its juiciness and small 


irtists from Silvermine, 


scale, very much reminding one of 
Watteau and Monticelli. 
Randall's Merritt Pakway 
tures those bold curves which make 
parkway junctions dramatic. Fred 
erick Hicks excels in painting the 


Leslie 


recap 


nude and he does this attractively 
both as to technique and composi 
tion. Mildred Hicks is a_ resolute 
flower painter, her best 


Geraniums 


being 
here is a tendency to 
monotony in her work }.W.1 


CRESPI 
| RINGING Costa Rica to Pina 


cotheca is the feat of Pachita 
Crespi, granddaughter of Dr. Josc 
Maria Castro, three times President 
of that Latin American Republic, 
and relative of other figures im 
portant i its economic 


ment. The 


develop 
travelogue is accom 
plished through pictures strong in 
illustrative qualities. The tempta 
tion to be picturesque, however, has 
been sufficiently restrained, and col 
or schemes which might well have 
been bizarre are instead often taste 


fully disposed. D.B 


FILIPPO; VICINO 


A* two galleries sculptures by 
va Antonio de Filippo show vari 
ous phases of his development. The 
most warmingly sympathetic facet 
comprises the Don Quixote bronze 
series at Estelle Newman’s, carica 
tured as were the Don and his com 
panions by their original creator, 
but not overdone, and always sound 
lv sculptural. In this same show are 
some Classical portraits, a model for 
the impressive Greenpoint memorial 
commemorating the encounter of 
the Monitor and the Merrimac, and 
a recent series of themes of war and 
Democracy which is more stylized 
and cylindrical in form and _ less 
fanciful than his earlier work. At 
Alma Reed, the 
cludes some of the same pieces. In 
addition, a project for a Christopher 
Columbus further at 


same range in 


Monument 








tests De Filippo’s keen 
At Reed the painter J. Vicino 
is also showing. In dark key 


ibilities 


he 
plays the field from extreme realism 
in heads and in Rembrandty night 
scenes to the abstract and the Sur 
real. When he gets away from the 
dark, as he does in a still-life, he 


can brush with great glint D.B 


MORE NEW SHOWS 


i ee intermission stroller at the 
Majestic improve 


the shining quarter hour by examin 


Iheatre can 


ing a delightful miniature art show 
four watercolors by Edgar Bohlman 
of the very Porgy and Bess produc 
tion he has been watching. Bohl 
man in loose washes and a sharp 
pen line preserves all the glamour 
ind verve just seen on stage, It 
Ain't Necessarily So being perhaps 
the most apt and dashing 

m 


OUR major seasonal shows, all 

of them non-jury, are held by 
the Academy of Allied Arts. One 
may feel the effect of war in the 
present spring exhibition, but there 
are good things in it, such as Kisa 
Beeck’s Wombat Family, a_ fine 
sculptured group; Joseph Fobert’s 
easily handled oil, Indian Summer, 
and Maria Lampasona’s Around the 
Bend. Other 
paintings are meritorious are How 
ard Claney and Katherine Cook 


contributors whose 


een ERS come easily to Mary 
Chilton Gray, the watercolor ex 
hibitor at the Argent Galleries. A 
magnolia shows that she is more at 
home handling one simple bloom 
than she is with clusters. The little 
paper called Old Mill at Taos is a 
fluffy 


selected 


cozy, landscape, with ad 


mirably details and few 


pleasing colors. 


hed and refined are the 
portraits of Hester Miller at the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery. Howard, 
with red-orange sweater and _black- 
bordered V-neck, is in the Speicher 
tradition which Miss Miller imbibed 
as a student. Though Boston-born, 
she now hails from Philadelphia and 
this is her first one-man show in 


New York. 


pee with some watercolors 
L and tiny oil landscapes by their 
teacher, drawings and paintings of 
Ethel Paxson’s students are shown 
at Marquié. Draftsmanship is the 
strong point of the younger artists’ 
work. 


N his portraits at Vendome Joseph 
records character ef 
fectively when the faces have been 
highly 


Kameny 
modeled by nature, either 
through age or through weather. 
In the small landscapes, sometimes 


exotic in locale, there is atmosphere. 
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Schulte 


Continued from page 12 


Her current painting seems to em 


hody the ideal for civilian artists 


} 
+ 


neither a bitter combatant nor an 


mpassioned commentator, the job 
s to keep up morale with pleasing, 
respite-giving pictures She is also 
busy trving her hand at posters 
In her desire for direct participa 
tion after leaving Paris, she secured 


+ 


; hard-to-get permit to make draw 


ings in the war zone, at Revigny 
home town of André Maginot But 
even here there is neither rage not 
laudmarks and _ sol 


diers, expectant but not tense, are 


fury. Instead, 


ranged with a feeling for compo 


sitional recorded in a 


} 


space and 
yrittle and highly educated pen line 
that gives these drawings rank 
imong her best work 

this complete ease with a pen 
careful and 


eventful traming in draftsmanship 


is the product of a 


Brief work under Frank Parsons 
was interrupted by serious illness 
after which she had a trv at the 


Art Students’ 


long enough under Homer Boss and 


League, remaining 
Bridgman to become expert with 
the pencil but making an exit while 
she still retained stylistic indepen 
dence. Pop Hart, frequent visitor to 
Wei 
next attended, 


the best 


classes which she 
offered a prize for 
student: An 
Schulte walked away 
the treasure—a luncheon cloth, ap 
plique-bedizened, which Hart had 


picked up on one of his treks. 


the Irene 


all-around 


toinette with 


Followed a spell at Colarossi in 


Paris and at where 


Fontainebleau 
she went to learn fresco painting 
\ broken leg brought complications, 
but she stuck out the season before 
returning to New York and attempt 
ing to paint on her own. The re 
She finally 


ended up in Spain, putting in some 


sults seemed sad to her 


work under the ac 


complished and _ solid 


vears of hard 
Academician, 
Lopez Mesquita, whose competent 
portrait by her may at present be 
in Madrid’s Gallery of Modern Art. 
He gave her the artistic soundness 
she sought, and her great adeptness 
in painting light is probably a valued 
souvenir of these years. 


Romanticism of a sort got hold 


Kuniyoshi 
Continued from page 19 


ire handled with as 
much coquetry as the 


and brushwork 
lady’s 
manipulation of the looking-glass 

Edward G 
Daily News 


on page 18 


own 


Robinson owns The 
reproduced in color 
which sets the tone of 
lassitude and_ halt spoken thoughts 
of the big portraits. But as these 


ladies shadowy and 


gtrow more 
introspective Kuniyoshi’s color be 
comes more subtle and shimmering, 
falling like the artist’s blessing on 


the poor 


tired, bored 


knows how to give them grace, too, 


MAY 15-31, 


1942 


things. He 


of her in Spain where in a series 
of pictures of crosses and female 
upon the 


nudes she embroidered 


Calvary theme. Gayer, and more in 


line with the subjects she now 
chooses, were the starchy Spanish 
nursemaids, painted with a sort of 
Manet Manet-dark 


backgrounds. In the golden Spanish 


verve against 
landscapes of this period, populous 
with tiny figures, are seen the first 
Schulte 


could 


traces of the who a few 


vears ago turn out an en 
chanting large landscape of Brittany, 
cvclists 


heightened by diminutive 


riding under an opalescent sky. 


In 1928 there was a year in South 
America, after which she gravitated 
between Paris, Spain, and the Uni 
ted States, with far-flung trips to 
Corsica, Scandinavia, and Russia 
thrown in. Her first one man ex 
hibition was in New York in 1921 
and was followed by 


Paris. 


others here 


Paris finally became 
the favorite residence—a rewarding 


place to work, and a city 


and in 


where 
associations with top name artists 
furnished stimulation. The 


sheer visual joy Paris had to offer 
} 


great 


her is attested not only by the land 
scapes but by the still-life as well 
It was her special delight to place 
great bunches of flowers against a 
window, and to incorporate - into 
the picture trees she spotted danc 
ing over plastic roof-tops, or the 
Scheherezade that is the 


Sacre Coeur at night. 


vision 


\merican friends have long asked 
her why she did not apply her tal 
ents to the American scene, point 
ing out that nursemaids in Central 
Park are probably as paintable as 
those in Spain. She does not ques 
tion it. But she 


““American scene,” 


resents the term 
and doesn’t see 
why one must treat purely local 
themes to be an American artist. In 
her opinion, painters like Chardin 
and Renoir were eminently French 
but their were 
than What 


in this country, where she expects 


subjects universal 


rather local. she seeks 
to remain permanently, IS a peace 
ful, scenically varied place in which 
to work. 


find it, and will show us in future 


Bevond a doubt she will 
exhibitions just how charming such 
American places can be. 


and makes them beautiful in spite 
of themselves 

America’s favorite Japanese, in 
addition to turning over the entire 
proceeds of his labors to the victims 
of his own countrymen, is donating 
a picture for which a drawing will 
be held at the close of the exhibi 
tion. With the chance of owning a 
Kunivoshi costing just $1, it looks 
as if the public will not have to be 
urged to buy. 

he Kuniyoshi colorplate which 
appears on page 18 is reprinted with 
permission from the April, 1937, 
issue of “Esquire.” Copyright 1937 


by Esquire, Inc. 
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BENDIX SALI 


ROYAIT 


PARKI 


BERNET CALLERIES 
GOBELINS tapestry woven circa 1700 


h 


“Les Indes.” 


COMING AUCTIONS 


Dealers League Gives a 
Charity Auction 
with the War 


Savings Staff of the United States 
I'reasury, the Art 


N cooperation 


and 
Dealers League will hold an auction 
for the benefit of the American Red 
Cross, the 


Antiques 


United Service Organ 
izations, and the Greater New York 
Fund on May 26 in the ballroom 
of the Hotel War Bonds 
which will be bought with proceeds 
of the 
these 


Plaza. 


sale, will be turned over to 
agencies. 

Objects in the sale are being of 
fered for the cause by members of 
the League. Auction services of the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries and the space 
in the Plaza ballroom likewise are 
being donated. Exhibition from 
May 18 at 52 East svth St. will 
icquaint the public with a desirable 
collection of paintings, fine furni 
ture, porcelains, and objets d'art. 
I'wo outstanding items are a 16-inch 
bronze by Antonio Lombardi repre 
senting The Centaur, Nessus, and 
Deianira, donated by the Svmons 
Galleries, and an English School 
Portrait of Mr. Metcalf, the painter 
William Barraud, contributed by 
Arthur Ackermann & Son. 


A Decorator’s Stock on 
Auction Block 


NGLISH century 

furniture and art objects, the 
stock of Thorval, well-known deco 
rators, will be dispersed at public 
auction sale on the afternoon of 
May 28th at the Parke-Bernet Gal 
leries, following 
Friday, May 22. 
rection of Allen 


eighteenth 


from 
The sale is by di 
McGehee, owner 
of Thorval, in anticipation of his 
imminent call to the Armed Forces 
of the United States. The collec- 
tion includes many choice Georgian, 


exhibition 


Regency and Victorian pieces and 
silver as well as British portraits. 
Contents Holmes House. 
Tapestries to Flatware 


HE extensive contents of “The 
Chimneys,” country residence of 
the late Mrs. Christian R. Holmes 


26 


at Sands Point, Port Washington, 
Long Island, will be dispersed at* 
public auction sale on the premises 
under 
the management of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Exhibition, also on the 
premises, will be May 16 to May 19 
inclusive. 


m May 20, 21, 22 and 23 


here will be an admis 


sion Charge of fifty cents for benefit 


of Travelers Aid Society of New 
York. Admittance to sale by card 
only. 


English and French penod furni 
ture, tapestries, Oriental and Span 
ish rugs, needlepoint and hooked 


rugs, textiles, decorative articles in 
pewter and copper, table glass and 
china, silver and silver-plated ware 


are included. 


Bendix Paintings, Objets 
d'Art, Tapestries 
gear ONE catalogue lots of 
iJ paintings, tapestries, 

and Savonnerie carpets and decora 
tive objects, property of the Bendix 
Foundation, Chicago, will be dis 
persed at public auction sale on the 
ifternoon of May 29 at the Parke 
Bernet Galleries and sold by order 
of the United States Court. The 
collection will be on exhibition at 


Aubusson 


the Galleries commencing Friday, 
May 22. 

In the collection of 34 paintings, 
ire works from French, American, 
British and other schools. Notable 
examples are Reverie by the Hun 
garian Milhaly de Munkacsy; Prin- 
temps a Giverny by Monet; Le 
Canal de Loing by Sisley. In addi 
tion to these, there are works by 
Inness, Cotes, Cazin, Zorn, Rous 
seau, Daubigny, John Russell, Salo 
mon de Koninck of the Dutch 
Gari Melchers, William 
Merrit Chase and other artists. 

Outstanding in the collection of 
Brussels, Beauvais and other tapes 
tries is an important ‘Tournai Gothic 
tapestry, circa 1510, depicting Judith 
and Holofernes. Also of special in 
terest are a Gobelins silk-woven ar 
morial tapestry, a Royal Gobelins 
tapestry, circa 1700; a Brussels silk- 
woven armorial tapestry, after David 
Teniers III by Guillam van Leef- 
dael, circa 1635. 


school, 


summer of witness 


7. 1942, 
ing a general educational speed 
up, also brings an intensification in 
artists training for important wat 
work and for major morale-building 
tasks later. To this 
end, schools in large cities prepare 


for a 


awaiting him 


rush season stressing the in 


dustrial . arts, teacher's — training 


courses in camouflage, map-making, 


like. 


But from Maine to Mexico sum 


ind the 


mer colony schools, assured of the 
safety of their locations, plan to go 


on. Offering to the landscapist the 


greatest scenic variety from the 
New England coastline to the 


Vermont, North 
West, 
of educational 


mountains’ of 


Carolina, and the Far they 


present a range 


TABLOID GUIDE 


NEW ENGLAND 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME.: Anson Kent 
Cross Schl. Jul. 5-Aug. 15. No min. 
COURSES: vision tr. in draw. & ptg. 
INSTR.: Anson Cross. Edwin Brown, Carola 
Spaeth, Linda Smith. FEE: $12 wk., $60 
term. LIV. EXP.: rm. $5-$10 wk. 


MONHEGAN, ME.: Monhegan Isl. Sch. Jul. t- 
Aug. tt. 2 wk. min. COURSES: beg. & adv. 
Ldseap. ptg. Problems. INSTR.: Margaret 
Jordan Patterson. FEE: $25 2 wks.; $50 term. 
LIV. EXP.: $17 wk. rm. & meals. Rm. $6 
wk. up. CREDIT: given in some schools. 

FREEPORT, ME.: Freeport Atelier. Jul. |t- 
Sep. 3. 2 wk. min. COURSES: ptg. wkly. 
discussions. INSTR.: Philip N. Yates. FEE: 
$5 wk. LIV. EXP.: $10-$10 wk. 


GOOSE ROCKS BEACH, ME.: O'Hara Water- 


color Schl. Jul. 1t-Aug. 29. No min. 
COURSES: theory & opract. for critics, 
teachers & artists. Lectures, films, exhibi- 


tions. FEE: $45 4 wk. term; $75 season. LIV. 
EXP.: rm. $5 up wk.; meals $12 up wk. 
cottages $300 season. 


OGUNQUIT, ME.: Ogunquit Schl. of Ptg. & 
Sculp. Jul. 13-Aug. 21. No min. COURSES: 
all br. ptg. & seulp. INSTR.: Bernard 
Karfiol, Wm. von Schlegell, Rob. Laurent. 
FEE: $12 wk.; $60 term. LIV. EXP.: hotels 
$15 wk. up; studios $100 up season. 


DURHAM, WN. H.: Univ. New Hampshire. 
Jul. 29-Sep. 18. 2 sessions. COURSES (art) 
draw., ptg. teaching of art. Demonstr. & lab. 
INSTR.: Geo. R. Thomas, Buelah Bowers. 
FEE: $5.25 semester credit. LIV. EXP.: Rm. 
$2.50 wk.; meals $7 wk. CREDIT: college or 
grad. 


WINNISQUAM, N. H.: Tall Timbers Art Col- 
ony. Jul. t-Aug. 30. | wk. min. COURSES: 
draw., we., oils. INSTR.: Helen Stotesbury, 
Lois Tracy, Francis Merritt, William Holst. 
FEE: $5-$7 wk. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals 
$15-$30 wk. 


CAMBRIDGE JUNCTION, VT.: Univ. of Ver- 
mont. Jul. 8-Aug. 18. Must take full course. 
COURSES (art): adv. ptg, draw. applied art, 
appreciation, education, ete. INSTR.: Barse 
Miller, Herbert Barnett, Eugene Myers, Eliz. 
Colburn & others. FEE: $10 per semester 
hr. LIV. EXP.: rm. $3-$5 wk.; meals $7 wk. 
up. CREDIT: Full U. of Vt., transferable. 


CASTLETON, VT.: Clara Ward Colony. Arthur 
Ward Farm. Jul. t-Oct. 7. |! wk. min. 
COURSES: design. dr. ptg. INSTR.: Clara 
Ward Reynolds. FEE: $15 wk.; $150 season. 
LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $25 wk. CREDIT 
arranged. 


PERU (MANCHESTER), VT.: New York Art 
Career Schi. at Kandahar Lodge. Jul. 1-Sep. 
7. | wk. min. COURSES: all br. ptg., 
fashion, design. INSTR.: Charles Hart Bau- 
mann. FEE & LIV. EXP.: $40 wk., $280 
season incl. tuition, rm. & meals. 


BOSTON. MASS.: Museum of Fine Arts. June 
8-Aug. 28. Can reg. single course. COURSES: 
emph. on war camouflage, phot. drafting, etc., 
as well as ptg. draw., crafts, sculpt. & hist. 
INSTR.: Russell Smith, Karl Zerbe, E. 
Blanchard Brown & others. FEE: $45 course. 
CREDIT: full term part of ‘‘three years in 
two’’ course. 


BOSTON, MASS.: Vesper George Schl. Jul. 6- 
Aug. 14. COURSES: fine & com. art. FEE: 
$50 term. LIV EXP.: $8-$12 wk. 


BERKSHIRE, MASS.: Blake Studios. Jul. |- 
Aug. 30. COURSES: dly. crit. in draw., 
color, comp. Crses. for teachers. INSTR.: Leo 
B. Blake. FEE: $10 wk. LIV. EXP.: rm. & 
meals from $12.50 wk. CREDIT: N. Y. City 
Brd. Educat. Alertness Credit. 


EAST GLOUCESTER. MASS.: Romano Schl. 
Jul. 15-Sep. I1. | wk. min. COURSES: Ptg. 
& modeling. INSTR. Umberto Romano. FEE: 
$40 wk.; $70 season. LIV. EXP.: rm. $6 
up wk.; rm. & meals, $15 up wk. CREDIT 
can be arranged. 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS: Thurn Schl. of 
Mod. Art. June 15-Sep. 15. COURSES: draw. 
& pt., indiv. instr., lectures. INSTR.: Ernest 
Thurn. FEE: $15 wk.; $80 season. LIV. EXP.: 
rm. & meals $15 wk. up. CREDIT in colleges 
N. Y. City Brad. Educat. Alertness Credit. 


ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS.: Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne. Jul. 15-Sep. 15. No 
min. COURSES: draw. & ptg., beg. & advan. 





ART EDUCATION in America 


methods as well. Some are univer. 
sities with possibilities of study jn 
other subjects along with the arts. 
Some have large and varied facyl. 
ties; 


some are one-man taught with 


concentration on _ personal _ style 


l'o facili. 
tate the task of the student in his 


the list 
frequently asked questions: 
Where is the school? What js 
stressed? What teachers? What are 
the dates and the minimum regis 
tration period? What the cost? Is 


academic o1 


and specific techniques 


choice, below 


inswers the 
most 


other credit given? 
Further information can be had by 
applying to the schools themselves, 
Additional schools will be listed in 
ART news together 


index of and by 


the June 1 


with an teachers, 


FOR STUDENTS 
INSTR.: Margaret Fitzhugh Browne. FEE: 


$10 wk. LIV. EXP.: rm. $5 wk. up; meals 
$10 wk. 


ROCKPORT, MASS.: Hibbard Schl. of Ptg, 
July 1-Sep. |. 2 wk. min. COURSES: indiy. 
instr. in ntg. INSTR.: Aldro Hibbard, N.A. 
FEE: $10 wk.; $60 term. LIV. EXP.: rm. $4 
up wk.; meals $7 up wk. CREDIT certificate 
honored by brds. of educat. 


ROCKPORT, MASS.: Stevens Schi. June 15- 
Sep. 15. | wk. min. INSTR.: W. Lester 
Stevens. FEE: $10 wk., $35 mon. LIV. EXP.; 
from $14 wk. 


PROVINCETOWN, CAPE COD, MASS.: Cape 
Schi. of Art. Jul. t-Aug. 30. No min, 
COURSES: all br. oil & we. INSTR.: Henry 
Hensche. FEE: $10 wk., $30 4 wks. 


BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS.: Forty-One 
Doors. Ju!. |-Aug. 30. COURSES: dr. & ptg. 
(also writing under Conrad Aiken). INSTR.: 
Mary Hoover Aiken. FEE & LIV. EXP.: $375 
for 2 months, inel. tuition, rm. & meals. 


NOANK, CONN.: Robert Brackma* classes. 
Ju. 29-Sep. 5. COURSES: studio & Idscap. 
ptg. INSTR.: R. brackman. FEE: $20 wk.; 


9100 term. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $i6 
wk. up. 

NOANK, CONN.: Harve Stein Water Color 
Group. Jul. 1#3-Aug. 14. COURSES: we. 


theory & tech. Lectures. Informal instr. Beg. 
& advan. FEE: $15 wk.; $45 term. LIV. 
EXP.: rm. & meals $16 wk. up. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


CATSKILL, WN. Y.: Artists’ Hill, Werner 
Drewes Workshop. Jul. 15-Aug. 15. 2 wh. 
min. COURSES: draw. & otg.; textile de- 
sign, weaving, ete. INSTR.: Werner Drewes, 
Margaret Drewes. FEE: $20 for 2 wks. LIV. 
EXP.: $18 wk., rm. & meals at school. 
CREDIT: N. Y. City Brd. Educat. Alertness 
Credit. 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 
Mitchell Schi. of 


a. Vaz 
Ldseap. Ptg. Ju. 15-Sep. 
15. Week-ends. COURSES: indiv. instr. & 
group crit. in Idscap. ptg. INSTR.: Bruce 
Mitchell. FEE & LIV. EXP.: $25 wk. inel. 
tuition, rm. & meals. $7 week-end. 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y.: Wayman Adams 
Portrait Classes. Ju. 15-Sept. 7. | wk. min. 
COURSES: port. ptg. & sculpt. lithography. 
INSTR.: Wayman Adams, oessie Potter 
Vennoh. FEE: $15 wk. per subj.; $150 term. 
LIV. EXP.: $14-$20 wk., cm. & meals. 
CREDIT: N. Y. City Brd. Educat. Alertness 
Credit. 


NEW YORK CITY: Central Park Schl. of Art. 
Ju. 29-Jul. 24. Month min. COURSES: fash- 
ion ill, ptg., draw. com. art. Design. Indiv. 
work. INSTR.: Christian Schmuck, Arthur 
Black, Sonja Viborg. FEE: $30 month. LIV. 
EXP.: rm. & 2 meals day, $8 wk. up. 


NEW YORK CITY: Alfred Crimi Classes. 
Jul. 15-Aug. 15. COURSES: fresco, seced, 
encaustic. INSTR.: Alfred D. Crimi. FEE: 
$150 for 3 subj., $100 for |. 


NEW YORK CITY: Columbia University. Jul. 
7-Aug. 14. COURSES: wide range in art 
hist., art appreciation, education, comm. & 
indust. art, as well as ptg. sculpt. ete 
INSTR.: Hugo Robus, Ettore Salvatore, C. J. 
Martin & many others. FEE: $12.50 per point. 
LIV. EXP.: $160-$200 term. CREDIT: full 
Univer. credit. 

NEW YORK CITY: Fashion Academy. Jul. 6- 
Aug. 30. COURSES: indiv. instr. design, il- 
lustr. ete. INSTR.: Emil Alvin Hartman & 
others. FEE: $165 6 wk. full time, incl. books 
& materials. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $15 wk. 


NEW YORK CITY: Grand Central Schl. of Art. 
Jul. 16-Sept. 4. 4 wk. min. COURSES: pte. 
fashion, advt. cartoon. INSTR.: F. Clifford 
Youg, Mario Cooper, & others. FEE: $10 wk. 
per class. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $15 wk. 
up. 

NEW YORK CITY: Master Institute. All sum- 
mer. COURSES: fund. of ptg. 
INSTR.: Robert Holty & others. 
month. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $15 wk. up 


NEW YORK CITY: Joseph Newman Art Schl. 
All summer. COURSES: studio & outdoor 
work in ptg. & draw. INSTR.: Joseph New- 
man. FEE: depends on work taken. 

NEW YORK CITY: Parsons Schi. of Design 
jul. 6-Aug. 14. COURSES: draw. ill., interior 
decor., fashion. adver. educat. ete. ete. FEE: 


Bruce 
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ART SCHOOLS 








hans hofmann 


school of fine art 


52 west 8th street - new york 
phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 - sept. 15 


—JAMES GUY— 


SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 


Stimulating Informal Discussions 
Individual Criticisms 


SPECIAL WEEKEND CLASSES 


Enroll at any time 


Write for information 


Whippoorwill Hollow, East Hampton, Conn. 
‘GEORGE 


PICKEN 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SUMMER CLASS 


Write or phone for information 


61 EAST END AVE., N. Y. C. 


RHINELANDER 4-6727 


SUMMER STUDY in MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL ART SCHOOL 
San Miguel Allende: Guanajuato 


July Ist—Sept. Ist 





For illustrated prospectus, write: 


STIRLING DICKINSON z 
q 1500 LAKE SHORE OR.. CHICAGO, ILL. J 


KUNIYOSHI. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 
JULY and AUGUST 


WOODSTOCK, NEW YORK 


For a limited number of students. 
For information write 


Myra Miller, 21 Washington Sq. North, N. Y. 








School of Dasign tor Women 
Oldest school of art applied 
te industry. Design, illustra- 
tien, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, advertisirg. 
Teacher training, 8.F.A 
degree. Stagecraft and pup- 
petry, jewelry, pottery. Day, 
evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. 98th yr. Catalog 
1352 North Broad Street, 
Philadephia, Pa. 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 
OHARA Sticc: 


Goose Rocks Beach, Maine 


TWO COURSES EACH MONTH 
BEGIN JULY 1 AND AUGUST 3 


TH |) a N SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF MODERN ART 


The Favorite with Progressive Students of Paint- 

ing © Modern Ideas * Modern Methods * Mod- 

ern Philosophy ¢ Landscape © Portrait ¢ Life « 
Still Life 


i 5" year 
Descriptive folder on request 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Spiupeseeeniieestinninmeneemreencr semen Ee 
GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 
With 
WILLIAM FISHER 
Short trips'near N. Y., Wednesdays & Sat. afternoons 
MAY JUNE JULY 


For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8 St. N.Y.C.  GRamercy 5-7159 





WATERCOLOR 


Sn 


MAY 15-31, 


1942 


$70 for complete course. LIV. EXP.: rm. & 
meals $15 wk. up. 

NEW YORK CITY: Phoenix Art Institute. Ju 
15-Aug. 29. Month usual min. COURSES: 
draw., ptg., illus. advertising, ete. Camouflage 
INSTR.: Franklin Booth, L. M. Phoenix, & 
others. FEE: $8-$40 month. LIV. EXP.: rm 
& meals $15 wk. up. CREDIT: N. Y. City 
Brd. Edueat. Alertness Credit for some subjs 

NEW YORK CITY: New York Schi. Interior 
Decoration. Jul. 6-Aug. 14. COURSES: vari- 
ous practical training courses in decoration, 
also draw. INSTR.: Louis Bouche & others. 
FEE: $25-$45 full course. LIV. EXP.: rm. 
& meals $15 wk. up. 

NEW YORK CITY: Arthur Silz Outdoor Ptg. 
Trips. Sats. Sun. & Hol. during summer 
Trips to country & shore near N. Y. C. cond. 
Arthur Silz. Also studio work. FEE: $1 per 
trip to members. Trans. extra. 

NEW YORK CITY: Traphagen School of Fash- 
ion. Jul. 6-Aug. 14. COURSES: Fashion, ill 
textile, int. decor. ete. FEES: 6 wk. course, 
$95. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $15 wk. up. 

NEW YORK CITY: Universal School of Handi- 
crafts. All Summer. 4 lessons min. COURSES: 
ptg., carving & all crafts. Civilian defense 
INSTR.: Ward Montague, Edw. T. Hall, & 
others. FEE: $25 wk. CREDIT: N. Y. City 
& N. J. Brd. Educat. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y.: Archipenko Art Schi. 
Ju. 1-Aug. 22. COURSES: thorough funda- 
mentals of ptg. sculp. & ceramics, for prof. & 
beginners. INSTR.: Alexander Archipenko. 
FEE: $20 | mo, '2 day; $90 Season full time. 
LIV. EXP.: rm. $18 mo. up. 

NEW HOPE, PA.: New Hope Schi. 
June 29-Aug. 22. 4 wk. terms & week-end. 
COURSES: sculpt.; all br. ptg. incl. mural & 
abstract. INSTR.: Harry Rosin, Sidney Dick- 
inson, Jehn Folinsbee, Max. Vanka, Harry 
Leith-Ross, Chas. Child, R. D. Miller, L. R. 


of Art. 


Ney. FEE: $25 per 4 wk. ‘2 time. LIV. 
EXP.: rms. $16 mo. up; meals $36 mo. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Penna. Acad. of the 


Fine Arts. Ju. 16-Jul. 25. COURSES: ptg.. 
sculpt., illus. INSTR.: Geo. Harding, R. C. 
Nuse, F. Speight, Bruce Moore. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Stella Elkins 
Schi. of F. A. Temple Univ. 
COURSES: ptg., sculpt., graphic, crafts. 
INSTR.: Alex. Abels, Raph. Sabatini, R. 
Staffel. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.: Univ. of Penn. Ju. 22- 
Aug. |. COURSES: draw., design, art appr. 
INSTR.: P. C. K. Domville, J. C. House, 
J. P. Methemy. FEE: $12.50 semester credit. 
LIV. EXP.: rm. $30, 6 wks. CREDIT appr. 
most state boards. 

BALTIMORE, MD.: Maryland Institute. Ju. 
22-Jul. 31. COURSES: design, draw., model- 
ing, interior decor. ete. FEE: $20 per course. 


Tyler 
Ju. 29-Aug. 7. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: National Art Schl. 
Ju. 15-Aug. 28. COURSES: all br. fine & 
comm. art. FEE: $25-$35 mo. LIV. EXP.: 


rm. & meals $45-$50 mo. CREDIT: N. Y. City 
Brd. Educat. Alertness Credit & others. 
SOUTH 
LITTLE SWITZERLAND, N. C.: Summer 
schi. of Ringling Schl. of Art. Ju. 15-Aug. 29. 


| wk. min. COURSES: all br. ptg. & desi 
Students, 5 “LIV. 


teachers. FEE: $105 term. LIV. 
EXP.: rm. & meals $150 term at schi. 
CREDIT: academic er. given. 


ATHENS, GA.: Univ. of Georgia. Ju. 8-Aug. 
19. 2 terms. COURSES: basic prince. various 
mediums. Hist., crit. INSTR.: Lamar Dodd, 
Annie M. Holiday & others. FEE: $23.75 
term. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals, 11 wks. 
appr. $95. CREDIT: full univ. credit. 


MIDDLE WEST 
CINCINNATI, 0O.: Cincinnati Art Academy. 
Ju. 22-Aug. 14. 2 terms. COURSES: draw., 
ptg., comm. art. INSTR.: Myer Abel, Regi- 
nald Grooms & others. FEE: $10-$20 course. 


CLEVELAND, 0O.: Cleveland Schl. of Art. 
Je. 22-Sept. il. 2 terms. COURSES: ptg. 
design, theory, crafts. FEE: $30 course. 


CREDIT given. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS MICH.: Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. Je. 22-Aug. 28. COURSES 
ptg., sculpt.. design, crafts. INSTR.: W 


Mitchell, Zolton Sepeshy, Carl Milles, Eliel 
Saarinen, Walter Baermann & others. FEE: 
LIV. EXP.: $265 for 10 wks. incl. tuition, 
rm. & meals. CREDIT: academic. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IN.: John Herron Art School. 
Ju. 15-Sep. 4. Two terms. COURSES: ptg., 
sculpt., comm. art. INSTR.: Donald Mattison, 
David Rubins, & others. FEE: ‘2 day, 6 
wks, $25; full day, 12 wks. $70. LIV. EXP.: 
rm. & meals $10 up wk. CREDIT given. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts. Ralph Pearson Design Workshop. Ju. 29- 
Aug. 7. COURSES: general prince. & ad- 
vanced, ptg. sculpt. draw. INSTR.: Ralph 
Pearson. FEE: $50 for 4 wks. LIV. EXP.: 
rm. & meals $10 wk.up. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Art Institute Schl. Ju. 29- 
Aug. 7. COURSES: ptg. & all br design. 
Art hist. INSTR.: Julio de Diego, Briggs 


Dyer & others. CREDITS fuly recogn. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Evanston Academy of Fine 
Arts. Ju 22-Aug. 13. COURSES: ptg. design, 
art ed. INSTR.: Carl Scheffler. FEE: $13.50- 
$68. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals $80 up for 8 
wks. CREDITS recogn. Northwestern & else- 
where. 

CHICAGO, ILL.: Schl. of Design in Chicago. 
2nd Summer session on farm, Somonauk, II! 
ju. 22-Aug. |. COURSES: in add. to reg. 
design. camouflage & Seminar on Spirit of 
Invention. INSTR.: Moholy-Nagy & many 
others. FEE: $85 term (at Chicago). FEE & 
LIV. EXP.: (at Somonauk) $165 incl. tuition, 
rm. & meals, for term. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: Washington Univ. Ju. 15- 


Sept. 3. 2 terms. COURSES: draw., ptg., 
art ed., drafts, art hist. ete. INSTR.: Univ 
faculty. FEE: $15-$25 course. LIV. EXP.: 
dorm rms. $22.50 up per 6 wk. session. 
CREDIT: full academic. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.: Minneapolis Sch!. 


of Art. Je. 22-Ju. 31. COURSES: draw. ptg., 
araphic art, design. INSTR.: J. T. Johnson, 
Gustav Krolimann & others. FEE: full time, 
$35 session. LIV. EXP.: $50 for 6 wks. 
CREDIT: academic and N. Y. City Brd. Ed. 
Alertness. 
WEST 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.: University of New 

Mexico. Ju. 8-Aug. |. COURSES: ptg. de- 


sign. art ed., hist., ete. INSTR.: Jesus 
Guerrero Galvan & others. FEE: $15-$20 
course. LIV. EXP.: rm. & meals, $50-$80 


session. CREDIT: academic. 

TAOS, N. M. University of N. M., Field School 
of Art. Ju. 8-Aug. |. COURSES: draw., ptg., 
lith, INSTR.: Millard Sheets, Kenneth M 
Adams. Victor Higgins, E. Blumenschein, 
And. Dasburg & others. FEE: $45 term. LIV 
EXP.: rm. & meals, $11.50 wk. CREDIT, 
academic. 

SANTA FE, WN. M.: Univ. of New Mexico 
Field School of Indian Art. Ju 27-Ana 29 
COURSE: Indian Art. FEE: $200. CREDIT 
given for min. of work. 

MILLS COLLEGE, Cal.: Mills College. Je. 29- 
Aug. 8. COURSES: architecture, art hist. 
crafts, ptg., sculpt. INSTR.: Richard Neutra, 
Alfredo Lozano, Antonio Sotomayor & others. 

CLAREMONT, CAL.: Claremont Colleges Grad- 
uate Seminars. Je. 29-Aug. 7. COURSES: 
techniques of ptg., seulpt., ceramics. Also 
lectures by architect, curator, critic, coller- 
tors, dealer. INSTR.: Milford Zornes, A!- 
hert Stewart, Roland !. McKinney, Edw. G. 
Robinson & others. FEE: $50 seminar. LIV. 
EXP.: $30-$63 6 wks. CREDIT: academic 
graduate & underqraduate. 

MEXICO 

SAN MIGUEL ALLENDE: GUANAJUATO: 
MEXICO: Escuela, Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes. Je. 15-Sen. 15. COURSES: ptg., 
sculpt., crafts, languages. INSTR.: Rufino 
Tamayo, Stirling Dickinson, Pedro Martinez 
& others. FEE & LIV. EXP.: $110 Ist. mo., 
$75 2nd mo., $65 3rd mo. incl. tuition, rm. 
& meals. 


THE NEW HOPE SCHOOL OF ART 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28 - Aug. 22 


Portrait—Sidney Dickinson 
Figure—Alden Wicks 
Landscape—John Folinsbee 
Water Color—Harry Leith-Ross 
Illustration—tLyle Justis 


NEW HOPE, PA. 
Two four week terms 


Decoration—Charles Child 

Abstract and Non-objective—Lloyd Ney 
Still Life—R. A. D. Miller 
Murals—Maximilian Vanka 
Sculpture—Harry Rosin 


Survey Course—eight instructors one week each. 


Week-end visits to Art Galleries. Two Student Exhibitions 
Series of mid-week lectures by artists and att critics 
Week-end (Saturday and Sunday) class in Painting 
Bucks County Summer Theater. Broadway Productions. 


Ask for catalog: The New Hope School of Art, New Hope, Pa. 


RINGLING 


SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces |! weeks’ summer term (June 15 to August 29) for artists, art teachers, art students 
and art hobbyists at Little Switzerland, North Carolina—4,000 ft. elevation. Faculty of outstand- 


ing artists, 


including Donald Blake, 
Painting, 


Ilustration, 


Hilton 
Commercial Art 


Fashion Arts. 


Leech and Guy Saunders, 
Superb 


teaching Drawirg and 
living accommodations. Board, 


room, tuition, $250.00 special weekly rates. Write for general catalog and folder ‘‘Summer study 


in the land of the sky.”’ 
Address: Verman N. 
Kimbrough, Pres. 


SARASOTA, FLORIDA 








ART SCHOOLS 


Minneapolis 
School of Art 





FROM JUNE 22 TO JULY 31 


Lanpscapr, J. Theodore Johnson 
ScuLptrurE, Warren T. Mosman 
LirHoGcraPHy, Paul Winchell 
Grapnuic Design, Edmund Kopietz 
CostuME Desicn, Ellen Carney 
PHoroGcrRaPHy, Warren H. Reynolds 


Portraiture, Gustav Krollmann 


Send for Special Bulletin 


200 £. 25 ST., MINNEAPOLIS 


Summer 








LEARN PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


By the NEW, EASY 
STUART SYSTEM 


Previous art training or talent NOT 
necessary. This Stuart System is radically 
new and simple. It will REALLY TEACH 
PORTRAIT PAINTING. Cost is unusual- 
ly low. Write for free bookiet. Start 
your career—NOwW. 


STUART STUDIOS, Dept. G 


121 Monument Circle Indianapolis, Ind. 


BRUCE MITCHELL 


CLASSES in LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Individual Instruction, 15-Sept. 15 


For weekly rates write Olivia Dehn 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 





June 





Drawing and Painting Classes 


Portrait and Outdoor Sketching 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 


Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 
Write for Circular — M. F. Browne, 30 Ipswich St., 


Boston, Mass. — After June !, Annisquam, Mass. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Drawing, painting, sculpture (wood and stone), 
mural, jewelry, silversmithing, commercial art, 
etching, lithography, anatomy and perspective, 
Diploma courses. Scholarships. 











Snmmmer lune 8. 


Rvssevy T. Smita, Head 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


session begins 
Illustrated Catalog 
229 Ture FeNWAy 








SumMER PAINTING CLASSES 
4th SEASON 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 29th SEPTEMBER 7th 
Write to NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


Vayman Cdams 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
BESSIE POTTER VONNOH 


Sculpture 








17th 
4 dirondacks 


Annual 15th to Sept 
Elizabethtown, N. } In The 


Summer Classes, June 





UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


SCHOOL 
OF ART 


‘*Gallery-on-the-Moors”’ 
East Gloucester, Mass. 


Catalog on Request to 
5 EAST 73 STREET 
N. Y. C. REgent 4-3117 


Credits Gwen 
June 15 - September ti 
























ALAVOINE 
eo CO. 


i 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES 
OBJETS D’ART 


712 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
42 Avenue Kleber, PARIS 


——$ 
——$__—— 









MARIE HARRIMAN GALLERY 


WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS BY 
BOTKIN - CANTINE - di GIOIA 
DONNELLY - POTTER « RENNE - SANTO 
61-63 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK e THROUGH JUNE 


PAINTINGS 


MAY 18-29 | 


ANTOINETTE SCHULTE 
BIGNOU GALLERY. 


32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
EY oc 


High Grade Picture Frames 


Antiques & Reproductions 


RESTORING—REGILDING—RELINING 
730 Fifth Avenue 















New York 


SCULPTURES BY | 


MARIA MARTINS | 


TO MAY 30 


VALENTINE GALLERY 


SS EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


ANTIQUITIES AND NUMISMATICS, INC. 
J C O B 30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS of ART 


GREEK e 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL e RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS e PRINTS 


EGYPTIAN e 


ROMAN 





RALPH M. CHAIT GALLERIES 


NOW AT 


24 EAST 58th ST. 
CHINESE ART 


NEW YORK 





Icons 


Continued from pa 11 
he reproduction on page 1 
shows one of the earliest icons in 
the exhibition, The Nativity of Our 
| Novgorod, latter part of th 
fourteenth centurv, from. the ol 


lection Zolotnitzky, an example of 
pure iconic style redolent of Hel 

Another early 
Novgorod work is Saint George kill 
ing the Dragon, on the same page 
the Annunciation of the Royal 


Doors, page g, is a typical feature 


lenist suggestions 


f the iconostasis scheme 


The Fiery Ascent of the Prophet 
Elija is on page 11, another of those 
iconic themes dear to the folklore 
of the Russian, who went on wor 
shipping in him the pagan God of 
Vhunder 

One of the latest paintings in the 
show dates from the first third of 
the seventeenth century and is a 
typical example of the Moscow 
Workshops of that period. It repre 
ents the Princes David and Con 
stantine in an Attitude of Praver. 
\bove them is seen Our Lady of 
the Sign. In this icon the virtuosity 
he brush reaches its apogee. In 
color and fine-woven gold ornamen 
tation, as well as in the pattern of 
the Chinese cloud-bands in the 
background, it recalls Persian mini 


itures. ‘The naturalistic details of 


Academy 
Continued from page 13 


stitute policies. Let us hope that in 
the vears to come Margetson’s race 
may be equally honored in painting 
ind sculpture. 

No one who truly loves beauty 
should be surprised in the current 
show, which has been superbly 
stage-managed by Martin Birnbaum. 
Here works in new techniques by 
Maurice Sterne (two flower pieces 
ind by Albert Sterner (an omnium 
gatherum still-life) are shown with 
more conservative ones—drawings 
ind sculpture by Paul Jennewein 
John Marin has a wall all to him 
self on which four periods, 1921, 
1928, 1937, and 1941 are grandly 
displayed, the 1941 showing being 
an oil of the sea, monumentally 
Hobart 
Nichols exposes a glowing agricul 


troughed and_ trowelled. 
tural landscape, in which the colo: 
and weight of wet clods right 
after a rain is echoed with cor 
rectness. 

Unusual portraits both in paint- 
ing and sculpture dot the main 
hall. In oils Charles Dana Gibson 
has produced a portrait worthy to 
rank. with great achievements in 
the nervously drawn study of a 
mustachio-ed gentleman. Sidney 
Dickinson offers an admirably high 
lighted character study, while John 
Johansen’s Rev.’ Fdmund Randolph 
has the luminous honesty of Dutch 
century work, after 
the manner of which it is framed. 


seventeenth 


brocaded kaftans and ermine-lined 


ypashen (princely capes) make it 
plendid costume document of the 


+} 


he first Romanoff. It 


yes from the 


+ 


mes of 
private collection 
of the late Czar and the 


erroneously 


catalogue 
gives it an earlier date 
he panel (page 11) can be with 
great certainty attributed to Prokopi 
Chirin or his workshop 

When thirty vears ago the inter 
est of the Russian aesthetes turned 
to the newly discovered art  treas 
Matisse and the 


Fauves were exciting their enthusi 


ures, Cezanne, 


ism. Conversely the virtuosity of 
the Stroganoft masters and of the 
late Moscow school did not rate 
high in their appreciation. In ow 
own days of Salvador Dali and 
Ichelitchew we ure no longer afraid 
of technical brilliance and Prokopi 
Chirin may at last come into his 
owl 

Finally, on page 9, we reproduce 
1 specimen of the production of 
the icon painters of Palekh of ou 
davs, who for centuries have cul 
tivated the craft of icon painting 
and still are doing so in that very 
Suzdal-Vladimit 


had settled in the twelfth century 


region where it 


Ihe Soviets have poured new wine 
in the old bottles but the craft is 
still the same and the elements of 


icon style are still recognizable. 


An early Edward Bruce, French 
Farmyard, quite preferable even in 
its porcelanous style to Bruce’s pres 
ent dispensation, is interestingly 
conservative agamst Ernest’  D. 
Roth’s hillside at Antibes. John 
Sloan’s first and last periods in oil 
ire instanced as well as a generous 
display of his etchings. ‘The space 
for prints and drawings has been 
imply allotted 

As for the sculpture shown, the 
creators of it must feel, as Salmon 
P. Chase did of Lincoln, that now 
they are for the ages, so handsome 
lv are their works mounted on 
marble or onyx pedestals. Prominent 
among these installations are 
Maurice Sterne’s Woman of An 
ticoli, with her pointed head-dress; 
Walker Hancock’s tinted terracotta 
Finnish Boy, as trenchant a char 
acterization as the exhibition can 
boast; Anna Hyatt Huntington’s 
Deer; Herbert Haseltine’s two 
horses; Hunt Diederich’s decora 
tive Goats, and John Flannagan’s 
gorgeous, wild Head of Saint 
Gaudens 1 green bronze. 

Induc. n of five new members 
of the American Academy, which 
took place on May g, brings to 
this distinguished fold Barry Faulk 
ner, well known muralist; painters 
Eugene Speicher and John Sloan; 
John Alden Carpenter, composer; 
and Henry Shepley, architect. A 
newly established Award of Merit 
Medal with $500 cash prize at 
tached was presented on this same 
occasion to Charles Burchfield. 
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EWS 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., Berkeley-Carteret Ho- 
tel. June 15-Sept. 14. Annual Summer Oii 
Exhibition. Open to all artists. Medium: oil 
jury. Prizes. Works due June 8. Mrs. W. H 
D. Koerner, Chairman, 209 Grassmere Ave., 
interlaken, N. J 


BLUE RIDGE, N. C., All-Southern Art Insti- 
tute. Aug. 3-9. All-Southern Art Annual. 
Open to all artists. All mediums. No jury 
No prizes. Works due July 20. Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, Director, 806 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


COLUMBUS, 0., Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. September. Ohio Watercolor Soc. Annual 
Circuit Exhibition. Open to members (mem- 
bership open to Ohio residents). Mediums: 
watercolor. Jury. Exhibition will circulate in 
Ohio from Oct. to June. Entry cards & works 
due Sept. 8. Mrs. R. M. Gatrell, Sec’y., 1492 
Perry St., Columbus, 0. 


DAYTON, 0O., Art Institute. November. Ohio 
Print Makers Annual. Open to artists born or 
resident in Ohio. All print mediums. Jury 
No prizes. Exhibition circulates all year. 
Entries due Oct. 26. Margaret Weddell, Sec'y 
to Director, Dayton Art Institute. Dayton, 0 


EAST HAMPTON, N. Y.. Guild Hall. July 25- 
Aug. 16. Regional Exhibit. Open to artists 
of N. Y., N. J., Pa., and New England states 
Medium: oil. $2 fee for each entry. Jury. Cash 
prize. Entry cards due July 2; works July 17 
Warren Whipple, Guild Hall, East Hampton, 
os eo Be We 


FITCHBURG, MASS., Fitchburg Art Center. 
Sept. 13-Oct. 6. Regional Art Exhibition 
Open to artists of central Mass. All mediums. 
No jury. No prizes. Works due Sept. | 
Daniel Tower, Director, Fitchburg Art Cen- 
ter, Fitehburg, Mass. 

GLOUCESTER. MASS., North Shore Arts As- 
sociation Galleries. June 28-Sept. 13. North 
Shore Arts Assoc. Annual. Open to members. 
Mediums: oil, watercolor, prints, & sculpture. 


WHEN & WHERE TO EXHIBIT 


Jury. Cash prizes. Works due June 5. Adelaide NEW YORK, N. Y., Vendome Gallery. June 6- 


Klotz, Secretary, Rear (97 E. Main S&St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 


HANOVER, N. H., Carpenter Galleries, Dart- 
mouth College. August 1-23. New Hampshire 
Art Association Annual. Open to natives of 
N. H., or residents for 2 months of year. All 
mediums. Mr. Arthur Schmalz, 22 Fiske Rd., 
Concord, N. H. 


MASSILLON, 0., Massillon Museum. Nov 
1-30. Seventh Annual. Open to residents & 
former residents of Stark (Ohio) and adjoin- 
ing counties. All mediums. Jury. Purchase 
prize. No entry cards. Works due Oct. 22 
Albert E. Hise, Curator, Massillon Museum 
Massillon, 0. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Montclair Art Museum 
Nov. 1-29. New Jersey State Anrual. Open to 
artists born in N. J.. who live there 3 mos. of 
year, or have lived there for past 5 years. All 
mediums. Jury. Awards. Entry cards due 
Oct. 3; works Oct. 4-11. Mrs. 0. A. Anderson 
a a Montclair Art Museum, Montclair 


NEWARK. WN. J., Artists of Today Gallery. 
June 1-20. Newspaper Cartoonists & Photog- 
raphers Exhibition. Open to New Jersey news- 
paper men. No Jury. Entry cards due May 25; 
works Mav 27. Mrs. H. C. Bradley, SJr., 
See'y., Artists of Today, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Academy of Allied Arts. 
July |-Aug. 30. Summer Annual. Open to all 
artists. Mediums: oi! & watercolor. Entry 
eards due June 20. Leo Nadon, Director, 349 
W. 86th St.. New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., Fine Arts Galleries. 
Oct. 27-Nov. 9. Allied Artists of America 
Annual. Open to all artists. Mediums: oil, 
watercolor, sculpture & mural. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry cards due Oct. 20. (Entry blanks ready 
in Sept.) Harry E. Olsen, 321 E. 44th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Sept. 6. Summer Offensive & Revolving Bar- 
rage Exhibitions. Open to all artists. Me- 
diums: oil, watercolor & sculpture. Small fee. 
Works due Mon. & Tues. of each week. Jo- 
seph Buzzelli, 23 W. 56th St., New York, 
i oe 


OAKLAND, CAL., Oakland Art Gallery. Sept. 
27-Nov. |. Watercolor & Print Annual. Open 
to all artists. Mediums: watercolor, pastel, 
drawing & prints. Jury. Prizes. Works due 
Sept. 19. Write for entry blank in August. 
Oakland Art Gallery Municipal Auditorium, 
Oakland, Cal. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Portland Art Museum. 
June 6-jJuly 3. All-Oregon Annual. Open to 
artists resident or working in Oregon. Me- 
diums: painting & sculpture. No jury. At 
least 10 works will be purchased. Special 
section will feature work of men in armed 
forces, & is open to men now stationed in 
Oregon & to Oregon residents in service else- 
where. Entry cards & works due May 26. 
Portiand Art Museum, West Park & Madison, 
Portland, Ore. 


RUTLAND, VT., Rutland Library. June 1-30 
Mid-Vermont Artists Exhibition. Open to all 
Vermont artists and those living within 50 
miles of Rutland. Medium: oil. Non-members 
must pay $2 dues. Works June 1-2. Mid-Ver- 
mont Artists Studio, {1 Center St., Rutland, 
vt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Museum of Art. 
Autumn, 1942. San Franciseo Art Assoc. An- 
nua!. Open to all artists resident in U. 8S. 
Mediums: oil. tempera on panel, & seu'pture 
Jury. $1,100 in prizes. San Franeciseo Museum 
of Art, Civie Center, San Franciseo, Cal. 


SANTA FE, N. MEX., Museum of New Mexico. 
Sept. 1-30. Southwestern Annual Exhibition. 
Open to artists of Ariz., Col., Calif., Tex., 
& N. Mex. All mediums. No jury. No prizes. 
Entry cards due Aug. |; works Aug. 25. Mrs. 
Mary R. Van Stone, Curator of Art Museum, 
Santa Fe. N. Mex. 


COMPETITIONS & SCHOLARSHIPS 


GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDATION; 
Fellowships of $2,500 each for one year’s 
research, or creative work in fine arts, includ- 
ing music. Open to all citizens of U. S. be- 
tween ages of- 25 and 40, or, in exceptional 
eases, over 40. Selections to be made on 
basis of unusual capacity for research, or 
proved creative ability. Candidates must pre- 
sent plans for proposed study. Applications 
due by Oct. 15. Henry Allen Moe, Secretary 
General, John Simon Guagenheim Memories! 
Foundation, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, AT- 
LANTA: Two full scholarships for one year’s 
tuition. Open to high school seniors of South- 
east. Samples of work must be submitted by 
July t. L. P. Skidmore, Director, 1262 Peach- 
tree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS: Teaching fel- 
lowship in art education open to qualified 
student who holds baccalaureate degree from 
accredited college with major in art. Stipend: 
$300 & tuition. Fellow is required to give one 
half time te teaching. and to carry one half 
normal load of graduate work toward master’s 
degree. Send information regarding special 


training & references to Dean Earl C. Seig- 
fred, College of Fine Arts. Ohio University, 
Athens, 0. 


STUART SCHOOL OF DESIGN, BOSTON: 
Scholarships of $100 & $200 for one year's 
study in commercial art. Open to high school 
graduates. Awards to be made on basis of 
ability & need. Write Scholarship Commit- 
tee, Stuart School, 102 the Fenway, Boston, 
Mass. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: Twen.- 
ty scholarships of $100 each to freshman ir 
College of Fine Arts. Awards on basis of high 
school record & evidence of ability in major 
field. Dr. F. N. Bryant, Director of Admis- 
sions, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE: One 
full and four half scholarships in art, music 
& architecture. Open to graduates of accred- 
ited high schools who must meet entrance re- 
quirements of College of Fine Arts. Scholar- 
ships may be held until completion of course. 
Applications due June 25; competition to be 
held July t!. Write Dean H. L. Butler, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse. 
N. Y. 


UNITED HEMISPHERE POSTER COMPETI- 
TION: Museum of Modern Art offers 34 cash 
prizes totalling $2500 for posters by citizens 
of all countries in Western Hemisphere. 
Posters must use one of following slogans in 
English, Spanish or Portuguese: Hands Off 
the Americas: 2! Republics—i Destiny: 
Unite Against Aggression; Fight for a Free 
America. Posters may be designed for any 
medium; designs are to be 30” wide x 40” 
high, with margin at least 1” on all sides. 
Winning posters will be exhibited at Mu- 
seum of Modern Art next autumn & later 
cireu'ted throuahout hemisphere. U. S. Govt. 
will have use of designs for reproduction. En- 
tries must be anonymous. Closing date July 
28. For program, in any of 3 languages. write 
Eliot F. Noyes, Director, Dept. of Irdustrial 
Design, Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. RICH- 
MOND: Fellowships for Virginia artists under 
38 years old. Open to artists or art students 
born in Virginia, or resident in Virginia for 
5 years. Committee will make awards on mer't 
end need. Applications due by June 1. T. C 
Colt, Jr.. Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond 


THE EXHIBITION CALENDAR 


EXHIBITIONS ARE OF PAINTING UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., La Quinta Gall.: 
Peter Hurd; H. Wyeth to May 31 

ALBANY, N. Y., Inst. of Art: Artists of Upper 
Hudson Annual, to May 3}. 

ANDOVER. MASS., Addison Gall.: Charles 
Hookinson. to Juve 15 

AUSTIN. TEX.. Univ. of Texas: Britain at 
War. to May 31. Camouflage Section 

RALTIMORE, MD... Municipal Museum: Gior- 
aio Cavaalieri, May 17-lune 14 

Museum of Art: Organic Desian in Home Fur- 
rishings, to May 24. Golden Aae of the 
Russian leon, to June 28. J. Smith, to May 
31. Bradley; Burgess, to June 28. 

Walters Gall.: 18th Century Ormo'u. to Sept. |. 

BETHLEHEM, PA., Lehigh Univ.: Plastic Club 
of Philadelphia, to June 6 

BIRMINGHAM. ALA., Public Library: Tex- 
tiles, to May 31. 

BOSTON, MASS., Doll & Richards: Jeanne De 
Leiris, te May 20. 

Guild of Boston Artists: Members Spring Ex- 
hibit, te May 30. 

Inst. of Modern Art: Members Exhibition, to 
June 7. 

Museum of Fine Arts: Thorne Miniature Rooms; 
Contemp. Americans, to June 30. 

Public Library: Prints of last War, to May 31. 

Vose Gall.: H. Davenport, to May 23. New 
Mexican Artists. to May 30. 

BRADENTON, FLA., Memorial Pier Ga!l.: 
Phillip Sawyer, to Mav 22 

BURLINGTON. VT., Fleming Museum: Ver- 
mont Schools Exhibit, to May 31. 

BUTTE, MONT., Art Center: Hi-School Art; 
WPA Art Project, to May 31. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS., Foga Museum: Modern 
Theatre Designs; Indian Ptgs. & Sculpture, 
to May 31. 

CEDAR RAPIDS, IA.. Art Assoc.: Public 
School Exhibit, to May 31. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C., Person Hall Gall.: 
North Carolina Artists. to May 25. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Mint Museum: Middle 
Atlantic Exhibition; Chariette, te May 31. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., Univ. of Virginia: 
Edmund Archer, to June 15. 

CHICAGO, ILL., Art Inst.: International Wa- 
tercolor Annual, to Aug. 23. 

Findlay Gall.: 19th Century French Masters, 
to May 20. Six Chicago Ptrs., to June 8. 

Mandel ros.: North Shore Art Guild, to June 


Roullier Gall.: Maude Hutchins, to May 23. 

CINCINNATI, 0., Art Museum: Ohio Water- 
colorists, to May 31. 

aft Museum: Old French Toiles de Jouy, to 
May 25. 


MAY 





15-31, 1942 


CLEVELAND. 0., Museum of Art: Cleveland 
Artists & Craftsmen. to June 7. 

COLUMBUS. 0O., Gall. of Fine Arts: Contemp. 
Chilean Art, to June 14. 

CONCORD, N. H., State Library: Mr. & Mrs 
Arthur Schmalz, to May 30. 

COSHOCTON. 0., Johnson Humrickhouse Mu- 
seum: Art in Coshocton Industries to May 31 

DELAWARE, 0O., Ohio Wesleyan Univ.: Alumni 
Evhibit, to June |. 

DENVER, COL., Art Museum: Ptgs. from 
Chicago Art Inst. Annval. to June 14 

DES MOINES, IA., Art Center: WPA Exhibi- 
tion. to Mav 31. 

DETROIT. MICH., lest. of Arts: Public School 
Art. to May 31. Detroit Architectural Ex- 
hibit. to June 5, 

EASTHAMPTON. MASS., Williston Acad.: Art 
of the Soil, to May 27. 

ELMIRA, N_ Y., Arnot Gall.: American Illus- 
rators. to May 31. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Soc. of Fine Arts: Sea 
& Shere Prints. te May 31. 

FITCHBURG. MASS., Art Center: Nat'l. Soap 
Sculpture; lan Hugo, engravings; Amer. Ar- 
tists Prof. Leaque, to May 27 

FLINT, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Flint Artists, to 


June 7. 

FORT WAYNE IND., Art Museum: Homer 
Davisson. to Mav 31. 

FORT WORTH, TEX., Art Assoc.: Children’s 
Show, to May 31. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.. Art Gall.: Water- 
colors from Federal Arts Project Competition, 
to June 15. 

GREAT FALLS. MONT.. Art Center: How 
Sculpture Is Made, to May 31. 

GREEN BAY, WIS.. Neville Public Museum: 
Walter Swan, to May 31. 

GROSSE POINTE, MICH.. Grosse Pointe Ar- 
tists Ass'n.: Cora Bliss Taylor, May 18-23. 
GROSSE POINTE FARMS, MICH., Alger 

House: Chirese Art, to June 28. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD.. Washington County 
Museum: City & County School Art; E. 
Comirs; drawings, to May 31. 

HOUSTON, TEX., Museum of Fine Arts: Pub- 
fie School & Museum School Art Exhibition, 
to May 31. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Herron Museum: In- 
diana Artists Annual, to May 31. 

IOWA CITY, IA., Univ. of lowa: Graduate 
Show, to June 15. 

KALAMAZOO, MICH., Inst. of Arts: Kala- 
mazoo Artists Annual, to May 30. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nelson Gall.: Eugene 
Berman, to May 31. 


LAWRENCE, KAN Thaver Museum: Ray- 
mond Eastwood, to May 31. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL., American Contemp 
Gall.: Adams: Bowne, to May 22. War Posters, 
May 23-June 6. 

County Museum: Leon Saulter, sculpture, to 
May 31. 

Fairway Gall.: California Spring Landscapes, 
to May 31. 

Foundation of Western Art: Yesterday in 
California Art, to July tI. 

Municioal Art Commission: Riverside Art Ass'n., 
to May 31. 

Viseveno Gall.: Fine Ptgs. under $150, to May 


St. 

LOUISVILLE, KY., Soeed Memorial Museum: 
Farlv Mhio Valley Architecture te Mav 31. 

LURBOCK, TEX.. Texas Tech Coll.: Annual 
Children’s Art Show to Mav 22 

MANCHESTER, N. H.. Currier Gell.: Primi- 
tives; Fisher & Partridoe. etchings: Grand 
Central Gall. Oils. te Mav 2! 

MASSI!LON, 0., Museum: Plan of a Ptg., to 
Mav 31. 

MFMPHIS. TENN., Brooks Memerial Ga'l.: 
Eliet O'Hara: Amer. Color Print Soc. An- 
rual to Mav 26. 

MIDDLETOWN. CONN... Weslevan Univ.: 
Prirts Selected bv Geo. Davison, to Mav 31. 
MILWAUKEE. WIS. Art tnst.: Evhihits of 
Rockefeller Foundation Art Project, to May 

i 


Layton Gall.: Art in War, to May 30. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Inst. of Arts: Por- 
traits of Amer. Ptrs.; Philip Little, prints, 
to June |. 

Univ. Gall.: Younger Artists. te May 23. Ar- 
tists of Upper Mississippi; Student Show, 
to May 3! 

MONTCLAIR, N. J.. Art Museum: Prints of 
Children, to May 31. 

NEWARK, NWN. J., Acad. of Arts: Norman 
Rockwell. to May 25. 

Artists of Today: Spring Exhibition, to May 31. 

Museum: Modern Artists of New Jersey; Con- 
temp. Art, to May 3/1. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., Public Library: Helen 
Newton, to May 26. 

Yale Art Gall.: East Indian Textiles, to May 
31. Our Navy in Action, to June 14. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Arts & Crafts Club: 
Members Work, to May 30. Arts & Crafts 
School Exhibit, to May 30. 

Delgado Museum: Southern Group, to May 31. 

NORMAL, ILL., State Normal Univ.: Student 
Exhibit, to May 30. 
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NUMBER 1 0 GALLERY 


"Friends and Neighbors” 


RITA HOVEY-KING 


May 18-29 
19 East 56th St. © New York City 





Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS 


BISHOP 


May |8—June 6 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, DIRECTOR 
605 MADISON AVE. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


ISABEL 





Exhibition of Watercolors 


ARTHUR MURPHY 


Western Landscapes 
May 18-3! 


BONESTEL 


KROLL 
ETNIER 


BRUCE 


LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 


PITTMAN DeGROOT  L. BLANCH 


FARNSWORTH WHORF and others 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 





GALLERY 
106 E.57ST.,N.Y. 


STERNE | 











OAKLAND, CAL Mills Coll 
hibit. te May 23. Art Dept 


Alumnae Ex 
Exhibit, May 


24-June 24 

OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA., WPA Art Center 
Calif. Soc. of Etchers, to May 30 

OLIVET MICH Olivet Coll Prints by 
Masters of (5th & (6th Centuries, to June 2 

OMAHA, NEB Joslyn Memorial: Group from 
Whitney Arnual;: Polish Paoereuts. to May 3! 

OSHKOSH, WIS., Public Museum: G. L. Lar 
son, to May 3! 

PHILADELPHIA, PA Art Alliance: E. Ar 
nett. to May 28. Contemo. Western Hemi 
sphere Ceramics, to May 3! 

Museum of Art: Tapestries by Contemp. French 
Ptrs.. to June 14. Philadelphia Print Mak 
ers, May 23-June I! 

Penn. Acad Soldiers of Production, May 23 
June 14 

Philip Ragan The Philadeinhia Scene,"’ to 
May 24. Members Exhibit. May 29-June 29 

PITTSFIELD MASS Berkshire Museum 
Henry Seaver, to May 3! 

PORTLAND. ME., Sweat Mussum: School of 
Fine & Applied Art Exhibit. May 22-June 
2! 

PORTLAND. ORE., Art Museum: Miro: Amer 
icans 1942, to May 3! 

PRINCETON, N. 3., Print Club: Amer. Ar 


tists Portrait Prints, to Sept. | 


Univ.: C. Goeller, te May 23. J. Davis, May 25 
Jure 6 

PROVIDENCE _ 7 Art Club: Members 
Anrual, to May 24 

School of Design Museum: Worcester Artists 
Annual School Exhibit. to May 31 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Memorial Gall.: Thorne 


Miniature Rooms Rochester-Finger Lakes 
Annual, to May 3! 

Publie Library Influences on Early Amer 
Ptg.. to May 3! 

ROCKFORD, ILL.. Art Ass'n.: Annual Weav- 
ing Exhibition, to May 31 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Crocker Gall.: L. Cur 
tis; R. Yee Nat'l. Watercolor Show, to 
May 31 

State Library: Prairie Print Makers, to May 
31 

ST. LOUIS, MO., City Art Museum: Isabey 
& Bonington, to June 30. Itnternat’l. Water 
color Annual, May 2i-June 21 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Gall St. Paul School 


of Art Student Exhibit, to June | 
Publie Library: Public School Exhibit, to May 
31 


SALEM, ORE., Art Center: Public School Art 
to May 20. Louisiana Artists, May 20- 
June 10. 

SALT LAKE CITY. UT., State Art Center 


School Art Exhibit, to May 31 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., De Young Memorial 
Museum: Contemp. Russian Art; Rico Le- 
brun, from May 17 
Museum: Annual Watercolor 
31. Mexican Ptg.. May 


Exhibit, to 
19-June 14 


NEW 


Leonard Pittak, to May 23 
James Turnbull, May 17-30 
Allison, 32 E. 57 Petersen, to June | 
American-British, 44 W. 56 
Koni, sculpture & drawings, to May 23 
British Contemp. Art, May 26-June 19 
American Inst. of Decorators 595 Madison 
Ptgs. chosen by Brenda Schaeffer, to May 30 
American Place, 509 Madison... Dove, to May 27 
Argent, 42 W. 57 
Nat'l. Assn. Women Artists, to June 27 
Artists 113 W. 13 Group, to May 25 
Assoc. American, 711 Fifth. .Siuling to May 23 
Sherman Raveson, May 25-June 6 
Avery Library, Columbia Univ 
Development of Amer. Architecture, to June 9 
Babcock, 38 E. 57.Silvermire Artists, to May 16 
Amer. Group, to Sept. 15 
Barbizon-Plaza, 101 W. 58 
Thumb Box Exhibition, to Oct. | 
Bignou, 32 E. 57 Dufy, to May 16 
Antoinette Schulte, May 18-29 
106 E. 57 
Pupils of Elsa Rogo, to May (6 
Jessie Drew-Bear; Arthur Murphy, May 18-3! 
Brooklyn Museum 
Prints & The Cireus to May 3! 
17th Century Dutch Prints. to Juve 7 
Oceanic Art, May 28-Sept. (5 
Buchholz, 32 E. 57 
Aspects of Modern Drawing, to May 30 
Clay Club, 4 W 
Cerny, sculpture, to 
Sculptors in Service, May 25-June 30 
Collectors of Amer. Art. 38 W. 57 
Kinney; Kuhima*; Miles, to May 31 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 
Samuel Koch, 
Decorators, 745 Fifth 
‘Designed for Children,’’ to 
Downtown, 43 E. 5! Kuniyoshi, to 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 
Late {9th Century French, to Sept. 15 
Eggleston, 161 W. 57..O0ld Masters, to May 23 
Eighth St., 33 W. 8 
Paris in Spring Before 1941, to May 16 
Edward Caswell, drawings, May 18-31 
Ephron, 67 E. 57..Ptgs. & Antiques, to May 30 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 
China Relief Show, to May 24 
Amer. Group. May 25-Sept. | 
Hester Miller, to May (6 
“100 Gobs.’’ May 20-June 6 
French, 51 E. 57..Modern French, to May 30 
Gall. of Modern Art, 18 E. 57 


May 


A.C.A., 26 W. 8 


Boneste}l, 


May 23 


May (8-June 5 
June 13 
May 29 


460 Park 


Monty, to May 29 
Grand Central, Hotel Gotham 


Parade of Patriots, May 21-June 5 


Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt 
Wright, pastels, to May 22 
Van Deering Perrine, May 19-29 
Harlow, Keppel, 670 Fifth 


Vanguard Prints, to May 23 
Old & Modern Masters, May 25-Sept. 15 
Harriman, 61 E. 57 
Watercolors & Drawings, to June 30 
Kennedy, 785 Fifth 
English Sporting Prints, to May 31 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Kleemann Group, to May 30 
14 E. 57..Joseph Stella, to May 16 
C. Bennett Linder, to May 25 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 
Recent Amer. Ptgs., May {8-June {2 
Levy, Julien, 11 E. 57..Tehelitchew, to May 18 
Levy, John, tt E. 57 -English, to May 31 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 
Contemp. Americans, to May 23 
Macbeth, {1 E. 57. Group, to Sept. 15 
Marquié, 16 W. 57 
Ethel Paxson & Students, to 
Matisse, 41 E. 57...... Tanguy, to May 16 
Alexander Calder,.May 19-June 6 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 Prints, to May 39 


Knoedler, 


May {6 


YOR 





Palace of Legion of Honor Abdy Contemp 
Women Artists: Calif. Artists Watercolors 
Dali, to May 3! 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL., Museum of Art 


Chinese Watercolors, to May 3! 
SANTA FE. N. MEX., Student Exhibit 

Albers: Chinese Folk Arts, to May 3! 
SARATOGA SPRINGS N Y Skidmore 

Coll.: Annual Student Exhibit, te May 23 


Josef 


SCARSDALE, N. Y., Scarsdale Theatre: Pearl 
Bean, May 17-30 
SCRANTON PA., Everhart Museum Silk 


Screen Prints; Cleveland Artists, to May 31 


SEATTLE, WASH., Henry Gall.: Metal Work 
—Old & New; Central & So. Amer Posters 
to May 31! 

SIOUX CITY, IA., Art Center: Public School 
Exhibit, to May 31 

so HADLEY MASS.. Mt. Holyoke Coll 
Watercolor Sketches for Govt. Murals, to 


June |. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., State Museum No 
Mississippi Valley Artists Annual, to Sent. | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Museum of Fine 
Arts: Spring Purchase Show, to May 3! 

Smith Gall.: Art League Members, May 24- 
June 7 

SYRACUSE, WN. Y., Univ Faculty Exhibit, 
to May 3! 

TOLEDO, O., Museum of Art: Toledo Artists 


Annual, to May 31 
TORONTO, ONT., 
Centre Groups, to 
TRENTON, NWN. J., 
Prints, to May 31 
TULSA, OKLA., Philbrook Art Center: Through 
the Amer. Landscape; McFarland; Shepler 
Prairie Print Makers. to May 30 
UNIVERSITY, LA., L.S.U. Gall.: Graphic 
Art Class, to May 24. Ervin, May 24-30. 
UTICA, N. Y., Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst. : 


Art Gall 
June 9 
State 


Children’s Art 


Museum: Flower 


Amer. Artists Drawings, to June 3 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Arts Club: N. Dyer; 
S. Chase; Darrow, drawings, to May 22 


E. Warner; Field, drawings, May 24-Jure 5 


Coreoran Gall.: Seulp. of Western Hemisphere, 
to May 31! 

Smithsonian Inst.: Bertha Dougherty, etchings, 
to May 3! 


WEST PALM BEACH. FLA., Norton Gall.: 
J. Hawkins; B. Gummo, te May 24 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., Williams Coll.: 
20th Century Ptgs.; Amer. Sculptors, to 


May 27 
WILMINGTON, DEL., Art Center: Spring 
Watercolor Annual. to May 24 
WILMINGTON, N. C.,. WPA Museum of Art: 
U. S. Govt. in Art, te May 27 
WORCESTER. MASS., Art Museum: Art 
of Latin America, to May 31 
YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., Butler Art Inst.: Early 
Amer. Folk Art, to May 24. District Artists, 
to June 14 


K CITY 


McDonald 
McMillen, 


665 Fifth. Selected Prints, to May 30 
148 E. 55 idea for Living 
by Schiaparelli & Vertes. to May 29 
Metropolitan Museum. .Cartoons of the Day; 
Renaissance in Fashion 1942, to June 30 
Midtown, 605 Madison Spagna, to May 16 
Isabel Bishop, May (8-June 6 
108 W. 57 
Contemporary Americans, to May 30 
Montross, 785 Fifth 
Arthur Schwieder Group, to May 16 
Americans, May {8-June 30 
Rella Rudulph, to May 23 
Group, to May 30 


Mitch, 


Morton, 130 W. 57 
Museum of City of N. Y. 
N. Y. Work of Stanford White, to May 3! 
100 Wash. Sq. 
Americans, te Oct. | 


Museum of Living Art, 


Museum of Modern Art 
Wartime Housing, to July 
National Academy, 1083 Fifth 
Nat'l. Acad. of Design Annual, to May (6 
Amer. Acad. in Rome group; 
Amer. Lithographs, May 20-June 20 
Newman, 66 W. 55 
Watercolor Group, May 18-50 
New School, 66 W. 12..Anne Ryan, May 18-30 
N. Y. Historical Soc. 
America Calls, te May 31 
N. Y. Publie Library 
Horse Show 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 
No. 10, 19 E. 56 


= 


in Prints, to Sept. 15 
Paul Klee, to June 6 
Hoskins, to May 16 
Rita Hovey-King, May 18-30 
Non-Objective, 24 E. 54 Americans, to May 31 
Norton, 108 E. 57 Abbey Altson, to May 22 
Parsons, 136 E. 57 
Annual Student Exhibit, May 21-26 
Passedoit, 121 E. 57 
José de Creeft, Watercolors, to May 23 
Perils, 32 E. 58 
A Century of Draftsmanship, to May 29 
Pinacotheca, 20 W. 58 ..Crespi, to May 25 
Redein. May 25-June {3 
Puma, 59 W. 56. Puma, to Sept. 1 
Raymond & Raymond, 40 E. 52 
‘*Made in America,’’ to May 29 
Reed, 46 W. 57..Vicino; de Filippo, to May 16 
Peabody, to June | 
Vernett, May 18-june | 
Rehn, 683 Fifth .. Spring Show, to June 30 
Rosenberg, 16 E. 57 
Great Masters of 19th Century, to May 30 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57 
Daumier Lithographs, to May 30 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 
18th Century Artists, to May 30 
15 E. 57 
Contemp. Americans, to June 13 
60th St., 22 E. 60 
Decorative Ptgs., 
Island Inst. 
Norwegian Artists, te May 30 
.. Impressionists, to May 30 


Seligmann 


May 19-Sept. {5 


Staten 


Sterner, 9 E. 57 
Stone, 555 Madison 
Amer. 
Studio Guild, 130 W. 57 
Caleott; MacPhersor, Scholz, te May 23 
Stahl; Lake; Kennedy, May 25-June (3 
Valentine, 55 E. 57. Maria, sculpture, to May 30 
Vendome, 23 W. 56. Kameny, to May 23 
Group Show, May 25-JjJune 6 
Wakefield, 64 E. 55. Wakefield Group, to May 29 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington 
War Scenes Old & New, to May 30 
Whitney Museum..Ptgs. from Permanent 
Collec.; Contempt. Amer. Sculp.; 
Ferriss, architectural drawings, to May 30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64 
Knoop, sculpture; Schieffer, te May 16 
Cornet; De La Torre, to June 6 
Federation of Modern Ptrs. & 
. Sculptors Annual, May 2i-June 10 
Zborowski, 61 E. 57..Urbici Soler, te May 30 


Primitives, te May 30 
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RREKRERRRRRRLM morica’s fire 


All- American Art Gallery . devoted 
since 1892 solely to the work of native 
artists of note and promise. 


A unique 
service to collectors, whose inquiries are 
invited. 


MACBETH GALLERY 
ll E. 57th St... New York 


CALDER 


RECENT WORK 


MAY 19- JUNE 6 


Pierre Matisse 


41 EAST 57TH STREET 








ALBERT DUVEEN 


EARLY AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
730 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Heckscher Building 


PRINTERS OF ART NEWS 


fine publications, 
books, catalogues, brochures, etc. 


Western Newspaper Union 


304-20 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 


and other 


Printed by WNU, N. Y. 
ART NEWS 


BY REQUEST 
A Special Service to Subscribers: 


ART NEWS MAILED FLAT 
4 WITH CARDBOARD PROTECTION 


—at a nominal supplementary charge 


Y FAR the greater number of our subscribers approve of the wartime 

method of mailing Art News. The new. highly efficient string wrappers 
permit tight rolling and are easily opened by tearing the string where the 
arrow points. 





Because, however, the handling of copies in the mail cannot be controlled, 
YY. a number of our subscribers have asked us to mail their copies flat, in 
envelopes, with a cardboard stiffener for additional protection, even though 





J, N. Y. 
NEWS 


i a small supplementary charge is made for this service (due to the increased 
cost and scarcity of cardboard and kraft paper). 
om 
ines In response to these requests, this service has been inaugurated and is now 
“di available to all. For only $1.00 per year over the regular subscription price, 
vd you can doubly assure the prevention of any damage to copies of Art News 
"4 and the colorprints they contain. 
a 
— [ 
N | THE ART FOUNDATION, INC. My subscription 
E | 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. expires 
INGS You need only fill in the coupon at right. | Geniessen 
ORK . . 
4 enclosing $1 (or remit only for the unex- | Enclosed find $ for which please send me my 
issues of ART NEWS for 
pired portion of your subscription, figuring | | one year 
; | | the balance of my subscription 
Sc per issue) and the copies of ART NEWS | mailed in envelopes with a cardboard stiffener. 
will be mailed to you doubly protected. | 
' Y ile | NAME 
| 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| 
| 


CITY STATE 








PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - 


30 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK ° 


INC 


Hrram H. Parke, President 


Otto BERNET, ARTHUR SWANN, LeEsuiE A. Hyam., Vice-Presidents 


Epwarp W. Keyes, Secretary and Treasurer 
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SAD 


Public Cluction Sale HMlay 290 al 2 p. m. 


TAPESTRIES - PAINTINGS 


AND OTHER ART PROPERTY 


OF THE BENDIX FOUNDATION, CHICAGO 
SOLD BY ORDER OF UNITED STATES COURT 
BY THAD. M. TALCOTT, JR. TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY FOR 


VINCENT BENDIX 


25 TAPESTRIES 


Including the following 


IMPORTANT TOURNAI GOTHIC TAPESTRY 
_ Judith and Holofernes Circa 1510 
GOBELINS SILK-WOVEN ARMORIAL TAPESTRY 
Ulysses Introduced by Athene Into The Palace 

of Alcinous — Circa 1690 
ROYAL GOBELINS TAPESTRY—Les Indes 

— Circa 1730 

BEAUVAIS SILK-WOVEN TAPESTRY — Circa 1710 
Departure For Market 
BEAUVAIS SILK-WOVEN TAPESTRY. 

AFTER ARNAULT 
Telemachus Sold Into Slavery 


BRUSSELS GOTHIC TAPESTRY 

The Legend of S. Barbara 

SIX BRUSSELS TENIERS GENRE TAPESTRIES 
— Circa 1710-1775 


— Circa 1730 
— Circa 1510 


34 PAINTINGS 


Including the following 
Reverie By MILHALY DE MUNKACSY 
Printemps a Giverny By CLAUDE MONET 
Le Canal de Loing By ALFRED SISLEY 
Alvan By ANDERS LEONARD ZORN 
L’ Amour and Psyche By BOUGUEREAU 
Riviére: Femmes Prennant Leur Bains and 

Midnight By CAZIN 
Mrs Chalmers (Née Grizel Miller 
of Glenlee) By COTES 
Portrait of An Old Lady By DE KONINCK 
Audrey, The Shepherd Lass 
By GARI MELCHERS 
The Sun Bather 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


AUBUSSON AND SAVONNERIE CARPETS — DECORATIVE OBJECTS 


Immediately following the sale of the art property, the small collection of miscellaneous books will be sold. 





ON EXHIBITION FROM MAY 22—9 to 5- 


-(CLOSED SATURDAY AND SUNDAY) 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FIFTY CENTS 





PLAZA 3-7573 





